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BOOK XL. 


Containing an account of the affairs of Great 

Britain, from the union of the two crowns 

under James I. to the Revolution in 1688. 
including the ſpace of eighty-five Years. 
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JAMES I. A. D. 1603, 


T the death of Elizabeth, the 
crown of England peaceably de- 
volved to James the fixth of 
Scotland. He was the preat- 
grandſon of Margaret, eldeſt 
daughter of Henry the ſeventh, and, on 
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z Thi Hiſtory of EneLany. + 
the failure of the male- line, his hereditary 
right remained indiſputable. * If "the will of 

nry the eighth, confirmed by act of par- 


 Nament, had tacitly excluded the Scottich 


line, the tyranny and caprice of that mo- 
narch, had rendered his name fo odious, 
that a ſettlement of this nature, unſypport- 
ed by any juſt reaſon, was not likely 
to have any weight with the heo le. 
The queen too, with ber dying breath, had 
acknowledged the title of her kinſman 
James, aad the whole nation ſeemed ready 
to receive him with open arms. 1 5 
As Elizabeth's reign. had been extremely 
ſperous, ſhe left the nation in ſuch a 
Aouriſhing condition, that her ſucceſfor en- 


Joyed every advantage, except that of com- 


pariſon, with ber illuſtrious name, when 
be aſcended the throne of England. The 
king's journey from Edinburgh to London, 


immediately afforded to the inquiſitive 


ſome circumſtances of compariſon, which, 
notwithſtanding the partiality in favour of 
their new ſovereign, they could not inter- 
-pret to his advantage. - As he paſſed along, 


all ranks of men crowded about him; al- 
lured by intereſt or curioſity. _ _ 


Great were the rejoicings, and loud and 
kearty the acclamations, which * 
* | ... ou 
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from all ters 3 and every one could 
tecollect _ What ab ey, and com- 
plaiſance, the queen was wont to behave 
amidſt ſuch concourſe. and exultation of 
her ſubjeds. But James, though frank and 
familiar with his friends and courtiers, 
hated the buſtle of a mixt multitude ; and, 
though fond of flattery, he was ſtill fonder 
of tranquillity and eaſe. He therefore 
publiſhed a proclamation, probibiting this 
great reſort of people, on pretence of the 

carcity of proviſions with which it would” 
\ be attended. | 
| He was not, however, inſenſible to theſe 
marks of affection diſcovered by his new 
ſubjeQs ; and being himſelf of a grateful 
diſpoſition, he ſeems to have been in haſte 
to make them ſome return of kindneſs 
and good offices. To this motive it is, 
perhaps, that we ought to attribute that 
profuſion of titles which took place in the 

ginning of his reign, when in fix weeks 
time, after his entrance-into the kingdom, 
he is ſuppoſed to have conferred the ho- 
nour of knighthood on no leſs than two 
hundred and thirty-ſeven perſons, 

If Elizabeth's frugality of honours, as 
well as of money, had been formerly cen» 
fared, it began now to be praiſed and cm- 
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mended ; and every one was ſenſible, that 
the king, by his laviſn and premature be- 
ſtowal of favours, had failed of obliging 

| the perſons. to whom they were given. A 

Paſquinade was affixed to St. Paul's, in 

Which an art was promiſed to be taught, 

very neceſſary to aſſiſt frail memories, in 

2 the names of the new nobi- 
; ty, OB ISS 125) 3 

It is natural to think, that the Engliſh 

would have been leſs diſpleaſed with the 
king's facility in granting favours, had 

they been confined edel to their own 
nation, and had not been ſhared out, in 
| too unequal proportions, to his old ſub- 
| jets. James, who, during his whole reign, 

1 was more influenced by temper and incli- 

nation, ' than by the rules of policy and 

Prudence, had brought with him great 

numbers of his Scottiſh courtiers, whoſe 

impatience and importunity were apt, in 
many caſes, to abuſe the .caly nature of 
their maſter, and extort favours, with 
if which, it is probable, his Engliſh ſubjects 

1 would not be ſatisfied. ' The duke of Len- 

rox, the carl of Mar, the lord Hume, lord 

Kinloſs, Sir George Hume, and ſecretary 

| Eiphinſton, were immediately admitted inte 

the FEnglih privy- council. Sir George 
5 | OE YE Hume 
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4 JAMES I. 
Hume was created earl of Dunbar; Hay 
was dignified with the title firſt of viſcount 
Doncaſter, then of earl of Carliſle; and 
Ramſey was promoted to the earldom of 
Holderneſs. | | 

It muſt be confeſſed, however, in juſtice . 
to James, that he left almoſt all the chief 
offices in the hands of Elizabeth's mini- 
ſters, and committed the management of 
political affairs, both foreign and domeſtic, - 
to his Engliſh ſubjects. Among theſe, ſe- 
cretary Cecil, created ſucceſſively lord Effin- 
don, viſcount Cranborne, and earl of Sa- 
liſbury, was always conſidered as his prime 
miniſter and chief counſellor. | 
Though the talents and abilities of this 

miniſter were univerſally. acknowledged, 
his favour with the king occaſioned. great 
ſurprize, on the acceſſion of that monarch. 
Cecil was ſon of the famous Burleigh, whoſe 
merits towards his country and his ſove- 
reign were great; but whoſe name was 
naturally odioys to James, as the avowed 
enemy of his mother, and the principal 
cauſe of her untimely end. He himſelf, 
"as well as his father, had flood at the 
head of the court party, which oppoſed 
the power of the earl” of Eſſex, and 
waich, aiged by the foily or rather . 
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of that favourite, at laſt brought him te 
WT 
The people, who loved Eſſex, were extreme - 
r at the conduct of his enemies; but 

ill more James, who had carried on à ſe- 
cret correſpondence with him, and conſider- 
ed him as a mattyr to the Scottiſh ſucceſſion. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, lord Grey, lord Cob- 
ham, Cecil's aſſociates, felt immediately the 
effects of theſe prejudices of their maſter, 


and were deprived of their employments : 


but Cecil, who poſſeſſed all the art and cun- 
ag of a courtier, as well as many of the 


qualities of a great ſtateſman, had found 
means of ingratiating himſelf” with James ; 
and without the knowledge either of the 
queen or of any of her miniſters, had main- 


tained a ſecret correſpondence with her ſuc- 


ceſſor during the latter years of the queen's 
adminiſtration. =, M (1g et 
The capacity of James and his miniſters in 
negociation was immediately put to the teſt, on 
the appearance ofambaſſadors from almoſt all 
the princes and ſtates of Europe, in order to 
felicitate the king on his acceſſion to the 
throne, and to conclude with him new trea - 
ties and alliances. Beſides envoys from Ve- 
nice, Denmark, and the Palatinate; Henry 
Frederic of Naſſau, aſſiſted by Barnevelt the 
| | pen- 


- 


ere » 
. the States of the 
nited Provinces, Aremberg was ſent by 


the archduke Albert; and Taxis was ex- 


pected in u Little time from Spain, But the 
perſon WHO attrafted moſt the attention of 
the public, both on account of his own me- 
rit, and that of his maſter, was the marquis 
of 'Rhoni, afterwards duke of Sully, and 
2 miniſter to Henry the fourth of 
rance. err 1 
This miniſter propoſed; in his maſter's 
name, a league with James, in conjunctian 


= with Venice, the United Provinces, and 


the northern crowns, id order to iavade the 
Auftrian dominions on every fide, and hum- 
ble the exorbitant power of that ambitious 


family. But the genius of the Engliſh king 


was little adapted to ſuch vaſt enterprizes. 
The love of peace was his ruling paſſion ; 
and it was a fortunate circumſtance that the 
ſame object, which was fo agreeable to his 
inclination, was, at the ſame time, equally 
advantapeons to his people, 

The French ambaſſador was therefore 
obliged to; abandon his extenſive ſcheme, 
and to concert with James the means of 


providing for the ſafety of the United Pro- 


vinces. 'A treaty was' accordingly formed 
for that purpoſe, in which it was ſtipulated 
that 
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that the two kings ſhould permit the Dutch 
to levy forces in their reſpective domitiions'; 
and ſhould previꝰuſly fupply chat repubiie 
with the ſum of one million, four hundred b 
thouſand livres a year, for the maintenance 
of their forces: that the whole ſum ſhould 
be advanced by the king of France; but 
that the third part ſhould be dedut᷑ted from 
a debt due by him to Elizabeth: and if the 
Spaniards attacked either of the” princes, 
1 they engaged to aſſiſt each other; Henry 
| with a force of ten thouſand, James with 
that of ſix thouſand men. Guss- JONTEIP 
| Amidft the 'profound tranquillity, - both 
foreign and domeſtic, which the nation now 
enjoyed, nothing could be more ſurpriſing 
than the diſcovery - of a plot to over-turn 
| the government, and to place on the throne 
| of England lady Arabella Stuart, a near 


kinſwoman of the king, and deſcended e- 
qually from Henry the ſeventh. Every 
| thing remains ſtill myſterious in this conſpi- 
| racy; nor can hiſtory furniſh us with any 
1 clue to anravel t. des eon 
1 Watſon and Clarke, two Catholic prieſts, 
were accuſed of the plot; as were likewiſe 
lord Grey, a puritan ; lord Cobham, a 
thoughtleſs man of no fixed principle; and 
Sir Walter Raleigh, ſuppoſed to be of _ 
; | phi- 
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| ilofophical-ſe&, who. were then extremely - 
| 5 — in England, and who have ſince — 
= | tained the name of Free- Thinkers. In the 
'* fame deſign was {aid to be concerned, Mr. 
| Broke, brother to lord Cobham, Sir Griffin 
Markham, Mr. Coplay, and Sir Edward 
Parham. 10 * in 
WMhat bond could unite men of ſuch dif- 
ferent principles in ſo dangerous a combi - 
nation, what end they propoſed, or by what 
means they intended to accompliſh their 
purpoſe, has never yet been explained, and 
* cannot eaſily be conjectured. As Raleigh, 
Grey, and Cobham were generally believed, 
after the queen's death, to have oppoſed 
oclaiming the king, till conditions ſhould 
e ſettled with him; they. were * that, 
1 


as well as other accounts, extremely obnox- 
ious to the court and miniſtry; and ſome. 
ſuſpicions were at firſt entertained, that the 

lot was merely a contrivance of ſecreta 

ecil, in order to rid himſelf of his old 
friends, who were become his moſt invete- 
rate enemies. But the confeſſion as well as 
trial of the criminals, put the matter be- 
yond all doubt. 

The two prieſts and Broke were executed; 

Cobham, Grey and Markham were pardon- 
ed, after they had laid their hgads vpoy tho 
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block; Raleigh received a reprieve, but not 
a pardon, and he remained in priſon many 
years after, We learn from Sully's Me- 
moirs, that Raleigh ſecretly offered his ſer- 
vices to the French ambaſſador; and, we 
may thence preſume, that menting with a re- 
pulſe from that quarter, he made the like 
2 propoſal to the Flemiſh mi- 
NINECT. 14 4 
- Such a conjecture we are now enabled to 
form ; but it muſt be acknowledged, that 
on his trial there appeared no proof of this 
tranſaction, nor indeed any circumſtance 
which could juſtify his condemnation. He 
was impeached by Cobham alone, in a ſud- 
den fit of paſſion, upon hearing that Ra- 
leigh, when examined, had diſcovered ſome 
circumſtances by which Cobham's guilt was 
fully demonſtrated. 1 
This accuſation Cobham aſterwards re- 
traded, and ſoon after retracted this retrac- 


tion: yet upon the written evidence of this | 


ſingle witneſs, a man of no veracity, no 
principle, and fo contrad ictory in his teſli- 
mony; not confronted with Raleigh; not 
ſupported by any concurring cireumſtance; 
was that great man, in violation of all law 


ind equity, ſound guilty by the jury, 


n Jan E Ss I. | 13 
The next occuptation of the king was e- 
Aually agreeable to his inclination, and ſuited 


to his capacity. He was now employed in 


dictating magiſterially to an aſſembly of di- 
vines concerning points of faith and diſci- 
pline, and in receiving the applauſes of 
theſe eccleſiaſtics for his ſuperior zeal and 
learning. The religious controverſies be- 
tween the church and the Puritans, had 
obliged him to call a conference at Hamp- 
ton-Court, in order, if poſſible, to find 
expedients for accomodating the difference 
between the two parties.“ 

The Puritans had, by this time, become 
ſo numerous in England, that no leſs than 
ſeven hundred and fifty clergymen of that 
ſe preſented a petition to the king on his 
acceſſion ;' and many more ſeemed willing to 
adhere to it. | X 

They flattered themſelves, that James, 
having received his education in Scotland, 
and having ever profeſſed a fincere at- 
tachment to the church eſtabliſhed there, 
would at leaſt mitigate the ſeverity of the 
laws exacted againſt Puritans jg if he did not 
ſnhew them more particular grace and en- 
couragement. | 


Vo. XXII. B | But 
A. D. 1604. 
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But the king's diſpoſition, had lately 
taken a conttary turn. The more he knew 


the puritanical clergy, the leſs favo ur be 


bore them. He had - obſerved in their 
Scotiſh brethren, a ſtrong propenſity rowards 
republicaniſm, and à violent averſion to 
monarchy z and he therefore reſolved to ex- 
ert his utmoſt endeavours to prevent the 
growth of theſe principles in England. 

The church of England had not yet aban- 
doned the rigid. doctrines. of grace and pre- 
deſtination : the Puritans had not yet totally 
ſeparated themſelves from the church, nor 
openly renounced epiſcopacy. Though the 
ſpirit of the parties was conſiderably dif- 
— the only viſible ſubjects of diſpute 
were concerning the croſs in baptiſm, the 
ring in marriage, the uſe of the ſurplice, 
and bewing at the name of Jeſus. 

Such were the queſtions which were ſo- 
lemnly diſcuſſed in the conference at 
Hampton-Court, between fome biſhops and 
dignitied clergymen on the one hand, and 
ſome leaders of the Puritan party on the 


other; the king and his miniſters being 


preſent, N 
The Puritans alledged, that his majeſty 
was, by no means, a candid and impartial 
judge; but was ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in ſa- 
vour of their opponents. James, it muſt be 
| + owned, 


e 
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owned, from the beginning of the conſe- 
rence, diſcovered a zealous attachment to 
the eſtabliſhed church, and frequently in- 
culcated a maxim, which, though it has 
ſome foundation, ought yet to be re- 
ceived with great limitations, 20 61/hop, 10 


Ling. 

The biſhops and courtiers, in their 
turn, did not fail to load the royal diſpu- 
tant with the moſt fulſome and extravagant 
praiſes. The chancellor Egerton declared, 
„that he had often heard that the prieſthood 
1% and royalty were united; but never ſaw 
% it verified till the preſent occaſion.” The 
archbiſhop of Canterbury carried his flat- 
tery ſtill higher, and faid, ** that undoubt- 
«© edly his majeſty ſpoke from the imme- 
% diate inſpiration of the holy ghoſt.” A 
few alterations were made in the liturgy, 
and both parties ſeparated with mutual diſ- 
ſatisfaction, | Ky 

The Puritanical clergy had frequently 
been wont to form together certain aſſem. 
blies, which they called propheſyings; 
where they indulged themſelves in the moſt 
rapturous flights of devotion, and, by their 
mutual prayers and exhortations, inflamed 
each other with the higheſt degree of enthu- 
ſiam. Theſe dangerous ſocieties had been 
ſuppreſſed by Elizabeth; and the miniſters, ' 
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in this conference, petitioned the king for 
theix revival. 9 2 
But James ſharply replied,“ if you aim 
« at a Scottiſh Preſbytery, it agrees as well 
« with monarchy, as God and the Devil. 
% There, Jack and Tom, and Will and Dick, 
„ ſhall meet and cenſure me and my coun- 
% cil. Therefore, I reiterate my former 
ws 2 Le roi Haviſera. Stay, I pray, 
«« tor one ſeven years before you demand; 
% and then, if you find me grow fat and 
% purſie I may perchance hearken unto you. 
bs For that government will keep me in 
1% breath, and give me work enough.” 
Such were the political conſiderations which 
induced the king to reject the petition of the 
Puritans. | | 
The next aſſembly, in which James diſ- 
played his talents, was one that diſcovered 
ſome more ſpirit of libety than what ap- 
eared among the biſhops and clergy. The 
parlamen was now ready to aſſemble ; 
ing ſo long delayed, on account of the 
plague, which had broke out in London, and 
raged with ſuch uncommon violence, that, 
in the courſe of one year, it carried off no 
leſs than thirty thouſand perſons, though 
the city at that time contained only a- 
bout one hundred and fifty thouſand inha- 
bitants, 
' The 
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The ſpeech which the king made on the. 
opening of the ſeſſion, exhibits a ſtrikin 
picture of his character, and ſhows that he 
was poſſeſſed of more knowledge, and great- 
er parts, than prudence or any juſt ſenſe of 
propriety and decorum. 

Though this ſpeech is equal, if not ſupe- 


ior, to moſt productions of the age, as well 


in ſtile as in matter, it wants that majeſtic 
brevity, which becomes a king in his ad- 
dreſſes to the great council of the nation. 
It contains, however, ſome excellent max- 
ims ; and, among others, the following 
noble paſſage, which deſerves to be en- 
graved in heart of every Britiſk mon- 
arch. | 
« When,” ſays he, I have done all 
« that I can for you, I do nothing but 
% that which I am bound to do, and am 
«© accountable to God, ſhould I do the 
* contrary ; for I acknowledge, that the 
«« greateſt and moſt eſſential difference be- 
„ tween a rightful king and an uſurping 
« tyrant, 1s this ; that whereas the proud 
% and ambitious tyrant doth think, that his 
kingdom and people are only ordained 
for the gratification of his defires and 
** unreaſonable appetites ; the righteous 
* and juſt king doth, on the contrary, ac- 
Knowledge, that he himſelf is only or- 
5 L dained, 
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« dained for the 11 wealth and 
« proſperity of his people, and that his 
„ greateſt and principal happineſs. muſt 
% conſiſt in their proſperity. If you be 
rich, I cannot be poor; if you be happy, 
* I cannot be unfortunate : and I proteſt, 
« that your welfare ſhall be the conſtant 
« Object of my ſtudy and attention. That 
« am a ſervant is moſt true; and that as I 
„ am head and governour of all the people 
«© in my domintons, conſidering them in 
% number, and in different ranks ; ſo if we 
% will take the people as one body and 
% "maſs, then as the head is ordained for 
the body, and not the body for the head, 
« ſo muſt a righteous king acknowledge 
«© himſelf to be ordained for his people, 
* and not his people for him: for werrcy 
* a king and people be relative, yet can he 
be no king if he want people and ſub- 
«« jets. But there be many people in 
* the world, that want a king: wherefore I 
„ will never be aſhamed to confeſs it my 
% principal honour to be the great ſervant 
*« of the commonwealth, and ever think 
the proſperity thereof to be my greateſt 
« felicity, as I have already obſerved.”* 


Happy had it been for James, and his 


poſterity, had they always followed theſe 
maxims ; and happy will it be for all ſuc- 
2 ceeding 
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vading the privileges of parliament, 


TY, J AMES I. | 19 
eceding monarchs of England to make them 
the invariable rule of their conduct, as they 
can never depart from them without endan- 
ering that authority, with which the laws, 

r wiſe and good purpofes, have thought 
proper to inveſt them. 

It was not long, however, before it ap- 
peared, that James's practice was very dif- 
ferent from his principles. When he iſſu- 
ed writs for ſummoning the parliament, he 
publiſhed a proclamation, in which he en- 
+ ined his ſabje&s not to chuſe any outlaw 
for their repreſentative. And he adds; If 


any perſon take upon him the place of 


«© knight, citizen, or burgeſs, not oy 


« duly elected, according to the laws an 


, ſtatues in that behalf provided, and ac- 


« cording to the purport, effect, and true 


* meaning of this our proclamation, then 
„% every perſon ſo offending, to be fined or 
«© impriſoned for the ſame.” 

A proclamation here was plaitily ſappoſed 
to be of the ſame force with a law, and 
that in ſo nice a point as the right of elec- 
tion: moſt alarming circumſtances ! had 
there not been reaſon to think, that this 
ſtep, being taken ſo early in the king's 
reign, was rather owing to hurry and pre- 
Cipitation, than to any ſettled deſign of in- 


Sir 
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Sir Francis Goodwin was elected member 
for the county of Bucks ; and his return, as 
uſual, was made into Chancery. The chan- 
cellor, declaring him an outlaw, vacated his 
ſeat, and iſſued writs for a new election. 
Sir John Forteſcue was choſen in his place ; 
but the firſt act of the houſe was to annul 
the chancellor's ſentence and reſtore Sir 
Francis to his ſeat. At the king's requeſt, 
the lords defired a conference on this ſub- 
je ; but the commons gave them a flat re- 
fuſal, as the queſtion related entirely to their 
own privileges. : 


They agreed, however, to preſent an addreſs 


to the king by the mouth of their ſpeaker ; 
where they affirmed, that, though the returns 
were by form made into Chancery, yet the 
ſole right of determing the validity of elec- 
tions, belonged to the houſe itſelf, not to 
the chancellor. 

James was not fatisfied, and ordered a 
conference between the houſe and the judges, 
whoſe opinion in this caſe was different 
from that of the commons. This confe- 
rence, he ſaid, he commanded as an ab- 
4 ſolute king: an epithet, we may be- 
lieve, not veiy agreeable to Engliſh ears, 


.and which they had never before been ac- 
cuſtomed to hear fo openly aſſerted, 
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The: commons were alarmed at this arbi- 
tary ſtrain ; and they now began to perceive 
the conſequences of that power, which had 
been aſſumed by the chancellor, and ts, 
which their predeceſſors had, in ſome in- 
ſtances, blindly ſubmitted. 
« By this courſe” ſaid a member,“ the 
© free elections of the counties is taken 
* away, and none ſhall be choſen but ſuch 
„% as the king and council ſhall think pro- 
% per. Let us, therefore, with fortitude, 
% underſtanding, and ſincerity, endeavour 
* to maintain our privilege. This cannot 
« be. conſtrued any contempt in us, but, a 
© maintenance of our common rights, 
« which our anceſtors have left us, and 
« which it is juſt and fit for us to tranſmit 
«« to our poſterity.” Another ſaid,** this 
% may be called a ue warranto, to ſeize all 
% our liberties.” ** A chancellor,” added 
a third.“ by this courſe may call a parli- 
«« ament, conſiſting of what perſons he 
„ pleaſes. Any ſuggeſtion, by any perſon, 
„ may be the cauſe of ſending a new writ.. 
«© It is come to this plain queſtion, 
* whether the chancery or parliament 
** ought to have authority.” 
Notwithſtanding this jealous ſpirit of li- 
berty, which. now appeared in the com- 
mons, their reſpect for majeſty was ſ@ 
greats 


| 
| 
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great, that they named a committee 
confer with the judges before the king an 
council. There the queſtion of law Pegs 
to appear, in James's eyes, a little more 
doubtful than he had hitherto conceived it ; 
and, in order to ſave his honour, he propoſed; 
that both Goodwin and Forteſcue ſhould be 
ſet aſide, and a new writ be iſſued, by warrant 
of the houſe, for electing another member. 
The commons agreed. to the propoſal ; 
but in ſuch a manner, that while they diſ- 
covered their regard for the king, they ſecu- 


red, for the future, the free poſſeſſion of 


their ſeats, and the ſole right of judg- 
ing in their own elections and returns. At 
the ſame time, they eſtabliſhed in the caſe 
of Sir Thomas Shirly, their power of puniſh- 
ing, as well the perſons at whoſe ſuit any 
member is arreſted, as the officers who 
arreſt and detain them. 40 

The principal affair which was brought be- 
fore this parliament was the union of the two 
kingdoms; a meaſure, which James recom- 
mended with the utmoſt zeal and earneſtneſs. 
He juſtly conſidered it as the peculiar felicity 


of his reign, that he had put an end to the 


bloody animoſities between theſe hoſtile 
nations, and had reduced the whole i- 


Nand under the ſame empire; bleſſed with 
the moſt perſect domeſtic tranquillity, and 
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JA 2 
ZeffeQually ſecured againſt all foreign inva- 
2 ſons. P73: 

[ Ile flattered himſelf, that while his ſubjects 
of both kingdoms reflected on paſt calamities, 
| 

| 


pheſides eſteeming bis perſon to be infinitely 
precious, they would entertain the ſtrongeſt 
2 defire of preventing the return of like mis- J 
> fortunes, by an intimate union of laws, 
> parliaments, and privileges. He forgot that 
> this very reflection produced, as yet, a con- 
= trary effect; and kept alive that mutual ha- 
tred between the nations, which had been 
carried to the greateſt extremity, and re- 
> quired time to allay it. 
> The more anxious the — appeared to ac- 
> compliſh this ſalutary work, the more un- 
Willing was the Engli 1 to aſſent 
to the propoſal; while they aſcribed his ex- 
ceſſive zeal to that partiality, in favour of 
bis ancient ſubjects, of which, they 
= thought, that, on other occaſions, they 
had reaſon to complain. | 

= _ Nevertheleſs, that they might not diſguſt 
** their new ſovereign, by a flat refuſal, ter 
g 2 agreed to appoint forty-four Engliſh to meet 
with thirty-one Scottiſh commiſſioners, in 
order to deliberate concerning the terms of 
an union; but without any power to bring 
the matter to a final concluſion, 


— 
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The commons diltovered the ſame ſpirit © 
of independence, when the queſtion of 


ſupply was brought before them, by ſome 
Aber, who were attached to the court. 

In vain was it alledged, that, though the 
king had received a ſupply, which had been 


r * n 
222 3283 ” 
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voted to Elizabeth, and which had not been 4 
collected before her death; yet he found it 1 


loaded with a debt, which had been con- 
tracted by the queen, equal to its whole 
produce: that peace was not yet thoroughly 

fabliſhed with Spain, and that Ireland was 
Mill expenſive to him: that his own journey 
from Scotland, as well as that of the queen 
and royal family, amidſt ſuch an immenſe 
concourſe of people, had been attended with 
confiderable charges : and that, as the 
£ourtiers hoped for greater liberalities from 
the prince on his acceſſion, and had impo- 
ſed. on his generous nature ; ſo the prince 
would expect, at the beginning, ſome mark 


of duty and affection from his people, and 


ſome conſideration of his neceſities. The 


commons lent a deaf ear to all theſe remon- 


Krances : and the majority ſeemed fully de- 
termined to refuſe all ſupply. | 
ti of their refractory 


poſition, reſolved, in ſome meaſure, to 


revent a diſappointment, which might be 
liable to a bad conſtruction, boch at 17 7 2 
i and 
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And abroad. He therefore ſent a meſſage 

to the houſe, . acquainting them, that he de- 

fired no ſupply; and he was very for- 

ward in tretung what was never offered 

him. 25 

This ſummer the peace with Spain was 

finally concluded, and was ſigned at Lon- 

don, by the Spaniſh miniſters, on the eigth- 

teenth day of Auguſt. The conſtable of | 
Caſtle came into England, to ratify the 

treaty; and, on the part of England, the ö 

earl of Hertford was diſpatched into the 

Low Countries for the ſame purpoſe, and 

the earl of Nottingham, lord high admiral, 

into Spain, | 

The latter was attended with a numerous 

train of gentlemen ; and the 8 aniards, it 

is' ſaid, were greatly furprized, when they 

beheld the blaoming countenances and 

graceful appearance of the Engliſh, whom 

they had hitherto been taught to conſider as 

fo many monſters and infernal demons. 

In this tranſaction, there is one circum- 

ſtance which ſtrongly marks the character of 

4e and diſcovers the high notion which 
e entertained of his own power and the ex- 

tent of the roval prerogative. Immediately 

after his acceſſion to the chrone of England, 

before any terms of peace were adjuſted, or 

even propoſed by Spain, he recalled all the 

Vor. XXII. C letters 
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ters of marque which had been granted by 
queen Elizabeth. ee his f 
In his proclamation for this 1 he 
lainly ſuppoſes, that, as he himſelf, while 
ing of Scotland, had always lived in 
friendſhip with Spain, peace was attached 
to his perſon; and that merely by his ac- 
ceſſion, without any articles of treaty or 
agreement, he had fniſhed the war between 
e two kingdoms. 
This ignorance of the law of nations, 
might appear ſurprizing in a prince who 
was thirty-ſix years of age, and who had 
xeigned from his infancy, did we not conſider 
that a king of Scotland, who lived in per- 
fet amity with England, had few tranſac- 
tions to manage with foreign nations, and 


ad little opportunity of acquiring experi- 


ence. 
Unhappily for James, his puſillanimity, 
his prejudices, his indolence, his love of 


* amuſement, particularly of hunting, of 


which he was remarkably fond, ever hin- 
dred him from making any progreſs in the 
knowledge or practice of foreign politics, 
and in a little time diminiſhed that regard, 


which all the neigbouring nations had paid 


to England, during the reign of his prede- 
ceſſor. 


Amidſt 


7 JAMuES I. 27 
Amidſt the profound tranquillity which 
now reigned in the kingdom, the people 
I were ſurprized with the diſcovery of a plot; 
one of the moſt daring and impious that 
occurs in the annals of mankind.“ This was 
no other than the gun-powder treaſon, 
which the conſpirators propoſed to blow up 
by! hs king, the royal family, and both houſes 
of parliament ; and involve them all in utter 

And inevitable ruin. 

The Roman Catholics had hoped for great 
= favour and indulgence on the acceſſion of 
flames, both as he was deſcended from Mary, 
Who had ſacrificed her life for their intereſt, 
= and as he himſelf, in his early youth, was 
Y ſuppoſed to have ſhewn ſome partiality to- 
> wards them; which nothing, they imagin- 
end, but prudence or neceſſity had fince re- 
ſtrained. | 

It is alledged, that he had even given 2 
> poſitive promiſe to tolerate their religion, ſo 
> ſoon as he ſhould aſcend the throne of Eng- 
land; whether their credulity had inter- 
preted in this ſenſe ſome obliging expreſſions 


ot the king, or that he had made uſe of ſuch 
an artifice, in order to render them favour- 


able to his title does not appear. 
C 2 It 


- 
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It was not long. however, before 
were coavinced of their miſtake ; and they 
were at once ſurprized and enraged to 

ar, that James was firmly reſolved to 
execute the laws enated againſt. them, 
and to perſiſt invariably in all the. rigorous 
meaſures of Elizabeth. rpg: er 
Cateſby, a gentleman. of good parts and 
of an ancient family, firſt deviſed a moſt ex- 
traordinary method of revenge; and he 
communicated his intention to Piercy, + a 
deſcendant of the illuſtrious houſe of Nor- 
thumberland. \ 

In one of their converſations concerning, 
the diſtreſſed ſituation of the Catholics, 
Piercy, Bring fallen into a violent paſſion, 
and hinted the aſſaſſination, of the king; 
Cateſby took the opportunity of diſcloſing 
to him a nobler and more extenſive plan of 
treaſon, which not only included a ſure ex- 
ecution of vengeance, but afforded ſome. 
hopes of re-eſtabliſhing the Catholic reli- 
gion in England. | | 

In vain,” ſaid he, © would you de- 
« ſtroy the king's life: he has children, 
% who would ſucceed him, both in his 
« throne, and in his maxims of govern- 
„ ment. In vain would you annihilate the 
« whole royal family: the nobility, the 
«« gentry, the parliament, are all 23 
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„with the ſame hereſy, and could raiſe 
4 to the throne another prince, and an- 
« other family, who, beſides their hatred 
* to our. religion, would be actuated b 
« revenge for. the tragical death of their 
* predeceſſors. To anſwer our end effec- 
* tually, we muſt cut off, at one blow, the 
« king, the royal family, the lords, the 
«- commons; and bury all our enemies in 
% one common and undiRinguiſhed ruin. 
« Happily, they are all convened. on the 
* firſt meeting of the parliament, and fur- 
« nifh us with the means of a glorious and 
« uſeful vengeance. Great preparations 
« will not be neceſſary. A few of us, 
« uniting our endeavours, may run a mine 
« below the hall in which they aſſemble, 
4 and, chooſing the very moment when 
„ the king delivers his ſpeech to both 
« houſes, conſign over to deſtruction theſe 
determined foes to all piety and reli- 
% gion.“ | 

Piercy approved of this project of Cateſ- 
by; and they reſolved to impart the matter 
to a few more; and, among the reſt, to 
Thomas Winter, whom they Llpatched into 
Flanders, in queſt of Fawkes, an officer in 
the Spaniſh ſervice, on whoſe zeal and 
courage they could ſafely depend, When 
they admitted any new conſpirator, in order 
C 3 to 
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to oblige him to ſecreſy, they always, to- 
gether with an oath, made uſe of the ſa- 
crament, the moſt ſacred rite of their re- 
ligion : and 'tis obſervable, that no one of 
theſe pious devotees ever entertained the 
leaſt ſcruple with regard to the cruel maſ- 
facre which they projeQed, of all that was 
reat and eminent in the nation. 

Some of them only were alarmed at the 
thought, that, of neceſſity, many Catholics 
muſt be preſent ; either as ſpeQators, or at- 
rendants on the king, or as having ſeats in 
the houſe of lords: but Teſmond, a jeſuit, 
ind Garnet, ſuperior of that order in Eng- 
land, ſoon filenced theſe doubts, and con- 
vinced them that the intereſts of religion 
required, that the innocent muſt here be 
facrificed with the guilty. 

All this happened in the ſpring and ſum- 
mer of the year 1604 ; when the conſpira- 
tors likewiſe hired a houſe in Piercy's name, 
adjoining to that in which the parliament 
was to meet. Towards the end of that 


year they began their operations. 


That they might not be interrupted in 
their work, nor give any ſuſpicion to the 
neighbourhood, they carried along with 
them ſtore of proviſions, and never inter- 
mitted their dabour. Reſolute in their pur- 
pole, and prompted by paſſion, by n 
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ple, and by mutual exhortation, they diſ- 


| dained death in compariſon of a diſappoint- 


ment; and, having furniſhed themſelves 
with arms, together with the inſtruments 
of their labour, they determined to periſh 
in caſe of a diſcovery. 

They proſecuted their work with ſuch 
unwearied labour and application, that — 4 
ſoon pierced the wall, though three yards 
in thickneſs ; but on approaching the other 
ſide, they were alarmed with a noiſe, for 
which they knew not how to account. 
Upon enquiry, they found that it proceed- 
ed from a vault below the houſe of lords; 
that a magazine of coals had been kept 


+ there; and that, as the coals were . 


off, the vault would be let to the highe 
bidder. l 
The opportunity was immediately ſeized; 
the place hired by Plorey ; thirty-fix barrels 
of gun- powder depoſited in it; the whole 
concealed with - faggots and billets : the 
doors of the cellar boldly thrown open ; 
and every body allowed acceſs, as if it con- 
tained nothing dangerous or unuſual, 
Aſſured of ſucceſs, they now began to 
extend their views, and to concert the re- 
maining part of their project. The king, 
the queen, and prince Henry, were all ex- 
pected to be preſent at the opening of the 
. par» 


to lord Morley, received the following let- 
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parliament. The duke, by reaſon of his 
tender age, would, in all probability, be 
abſent; and it was determined that F 
ſhould either ſeize or aſſaſſinate him. 

The princeſs Elizabeth, a child likewiſe, 
lived at lord Harrington's houſe in Ware 
wickſhire; and Sir Everard Digby, Rook- 
wood, and Grant, being admitted into the 
ſecrer,. undertook to aſſemble their friends, 
under pretence of hunting, and, ſeizing 


that princeſs, immediately to proclaim her 


ueen. 

J The day, fo long and ſo ardently expe 
ed, now approached, on which the parlia- 
ment was appointed to meet. The fatal 
ſecret, though imparted to above twenty 


perſons, had been religiouſly kept, during. 


the ſpace of near a year and a half. No 
remorſe, no pity, no fear of puniſhment, 
no hope of reward, had, as yet, induced 
any one conſpirator, either to relinquiſh the 
enterprize, or to publiſh it to the world, 
The fire of enthuſiaſm had extinguiſhed in 
their breaſt every other ſentiment; and it 
was an imprudence at laſt, ariſing from 
theſe very bigotted prejudices, which ſaved 
the nation from utter ruin. 

Ten days before the meeting of the par- 
lament, lord Monteagle, a Catholic, fon 


ter, 
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"Her, which had been put into the hands of 


is ſervant, by a perſon unknown. | 
« My lord, out of the love I bear to 
. ſome of your friends, I have a care of 


| 3 your pt rvation, Therefore I would 


** 


4 deviſe ſome excuſe to ſhift off your at- 


5 adviſe N Rea 
| 


« tendance at this parliament. For God 


* and man have concurred to puniſh the 


4 wickedheſs of this time. And think not 
© « ſlightly of this advertiſement ; but retire 
„ yourſelf into your country, where you 


= « may expect the event in ſafety. For 
though there, be no appearance of any 
= « ſtir, yet, I ſay, they ſhall receive a ter- 


„ rible blow, this parliament; and yet 
% they ſhall not know who hurts them. 


This council is not to be contemned, be- 


El & cauſe it may do you good, and can do 


„ you no harm: for the danger is paſt, as 


* «© ſoon as you have burned the letter. And 
I hope God will give you the grace to 


protection I commit you.” 


Monteagle was rather puzzled than a- 


7 larmed at this letter; and, though inclined 


a 

| £ 
«© make a good uſe of it, to whoſe holy 
4 


to think it a waggiſh contrivance to * 2 


and ridicule him, he judged it moſt adviſe- 


able to ſhow it to lord Saliſbury, ſecretary 
of ſtate, Though Saliſbury was of the ſame 
; - - Opinion 
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opinion with Monteagle, he thought pro- 


r to lay it before the king, who came to 
1 a few days after. | 


To James, Who was naturally timorous 3 


and apprehenſive, it appeared in a 
different light z and, from the ſerious an 
earneſt ſtile of the letter, he imagined that 
it implied ſomething extremely dangerous 


and important. A terrible blow,” and yet 
« the authors concealed;” a danger ſo ** ſud- 


«© den,” and yet ſo “ preat:” theſe circum- 
ſtances ſeemed all to denote ſome contrivance 
by gun-powder ; and it was thought prudent 
to examine all the vaults below the houſes 
of parliament. | | 
This was the office of the earl of Suffolk 
lord chamberlain ; who purpoſely delaye 


the ſearch till the day before the meeting of 


the parliament. On entering the vault he 
obſerved thoſe great piles of wood and fag- 
gots which lay under the houſe of lords ; 
nd he caſt his eyes on Fawkes, who ſtood 
in a dark corner, and pretended to be a 
ſervant of Piercy's. | 

That daring and vndaunted courage 
which ſo much diſtinguiſhed this conſpira- 
tor, even among thoſe heroes in villainy, 
was ftrongly painted in his countenance, 
and was careſully remarked by the lord 
chamberlain. Such a quantity of fuel too, 
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br the uſe of one who reſided ſo little in 
as Piercy, appeared ſomewhat extra- 


2nces, it was determined to make a more 


4 Tac, j and, upon comparing all circum- 


horough ſcrutiny, 


1 
7 


K. 


4 


* About midnight, Sir Thomas Knevet, a 
Juſtice of peace, was ſent with a proper 
Suard ; and, before the door of the vault, 
Fee Fawkes, who had juſt compleated 


is preparations, he immediately ſeized him, 


and, removing the faggots, diſcovered the 


powder. - The watches, and every thing 
Proper for firing the train, were found in 
Fawkes's pocket; who, ſeeing his guilt 


now apparent, and conſcious that he had 


es of mercy, expreſſed the utmoſt re- 


Fret that he had not at once ſet fire to the 


powder, and ſweetened his own death, by 


ſhat of his enemies. 


# Before the council he diſcovered the ſame 
determined courage, mixed even with ſcorn 
and diſdain ; refuſing to diſcover his aſſo- 


Cates, and ſhewing no concern but for the 


miſcarriage of the enterprize. This obſti- 


Dacy continued for two or three days: bur, 
being impriſoned in the Tower, left to re- 
ect on his guilt and danger, and the rack 
pong juſt ſhown to him ; his courage, ex- 


bauſted by fo long an effort, and unſupport- 


4 ed by hope or ſociety, at laſt failed him; 


and 
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and he made a full diſcovery of the Whole 


plot. A | 
E Cateſby, Piercy, and the other conſpira- 


tors in London, were no ſooner informed of 


this event, than they baſtened away to 


Warwick ſhire; where Sir Everard Digby, 4 ; 
imagining that their ſcheme had ſucceeded, 7 
was already in arms, in order to ſeize the 


princeſs Elizabeth. She had made her 
Eſcape into Coventry; and they were obli- 
ged to take refuge in Holbeck, the ſeat of 
Sir Stephen Littleton, on the borders of 
Staffordſhire. : 


The conſpirators, with all their atten- 


dants, never. amounted to the number of 
an hundred perſons; and, being encompaſſ- 


ed, on all hands, by the militia of the coun- 


ty, could no longer entertain hopes, either 


of eſcaping or prevailing. Having there- 


fore confeſſed themſelves, and received ab- 
ſolution, they boldly qr orig for death ; 
and determined to fell their liyes as dear 


as poſſible to the aſſailants. But even this 


miſerable conſolation was denied them; 


ſome of their powder took fire, .and rendred 
them incapable of defence. The people 


ruſhed in upon them. Piercy and Cateſby q 


were killed with one ſhot. Digby, Rook- 
wood, Winter, and others, being taken 
priſoners, were tried, acknowledged their 


guilt, 3 


St 
=” rever approved of her ſeditipus principles 


= obſerved, 
= the conſpirators to undertake ſo wicked an 
= attempt, yet ought we not to accuſe all the 
== Roman Catholics of the ſame crime, or ſup- 

= poſe them equally capable of committing 


C7 
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* puilt, and died, as well as Garnet, by the 
*X hands of the executioner. Notwithſtanding 
© this atrocious crime, the bigotted Catholics 
were ſo devoted to Garnet, that they believ- 
ed miracles were wrought by his blood; 
*X and, in Spain, he was conlidered as a 


martyr. Wat 
The lords Mordaunt and Sturton, two Ca- 


: tholics, were fined, the former ten thouſand 
oy gene the latter four thouſand, by the 


tar- chamber; becauſe their abſence from 
parliament had occafioned a ſuſpicion of 


their Deng privy to the plot, 
=—_  Theear 


of Northumberland was fined thir- 


2. ty thouſand pounds, becauſe, among other 
' 1 of, ſuſpicion, he had admitted 


iercy into the band of gentlemen penſion- 


| 7 ers, without exacting from him the cuſto- 
= mary oaths, 


„in his ſpeech to the parliament, 


The kin 
Ver though religion had induced 


ſuch enormous ' barbarities. Many holy men, 


he ſaid, and our anceſtors among the reſt, 


had been ſeduced to agree with that church 


in her ſcholaſtic doctrines; who yet had 


Vor. XXII. D con- 
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concerning the pope's power of depoſin 
kings, 4 juliting Taſſnation, © * The 
wrath of heaven is denounced againſt 
crimes, but innocent error may obtain its 
favour ; and nothing can be more odious 
than the uncharitable diſpoſition of the Pu- 
ritans, who condemn alike to eternal 
flames, even the moſt inoffenſive proſelytes 
to Popery. For his part, he added, that 
conſpiracy, however deteſtable, ſhould never 
make him change, in the leaſt, his plan 
f goverment : while, with one hand, he 
chaſtized the guilty ; with the other, he 
would ſtill ſupport and protect the innocent. 
After this ſpeech, he prorogued the par- 
Hament till the twenty - ſecond day of Janu- 
ary. | 
t that time, the commons granted his 
majeſty an aid of there ſubſidies and fix fif- 
toenths, which, Sir Francis Bacon faid in 
the houſe, might amount to about four hun- 
dred thouſand pounds. The hatred which the 
Catholics ſeemed to bear him, rendered his 
perſon more precious in the eyes of the peo- 
ple. The only point in which the com- 


mons gave him any diſguſt, was by diſ- 


coverin their conſtant attachment to the Pu- 
ritans, in whoſe favour they applied for a 
con- 
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conference with the lords; which, however, 
they could not obtain. 
The aid, voted by . way pay- 
able in four years; and the king's prodiga- 
lity, added to the neceſſary charges of 855 
vernment, had already anticipated E 
rreateſt part of this ſupply, and diſpoſed 
Fim, in a ſhort time, to 
reſt of it among his friends and courtiers. 
To encreaſe Qill 
brother-in-law, the king of Denmark, paid 
him a viſit this ſummer; and the whole 
court was engaged in feaſting and revelry, 
in maſques and interludes 

The principal affair diſcuſſed in the next 
ſeſſion, was the projected union of the two 


| kingdoms. Nothing could exceed the king's 
7 ago and zeal for this noble enterprize, 


at the parliament's antipathy and averſion 
to it. | 
There remain two excellent ſpeeches in 
favour of the union ; that of the king, and 


that of Sir Francis Bacon: and, notwith- 


ſtanding the contemptible opinion which 
ſame people entertain of James's abilities, it 
may ſafely be affirmed, that his diſcourſe, 
both for ſtrength of reaſoning, and elegance 
of compoſition, is little inferior to that of a 


man, who was undoubtedly, at that time, 


one of the greateſt geniuſes in Europe. 
; D en nie 


uander away the 


farther his expences, his 
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No arguments, however, could over-come 
the reluctance of the commons, who ſeem- 
ed chiefly to have been aQuated by the vul- 
gar motive of national hatred, "They. till 
continued to perſiſt in their predjudices ; 
and all the efforts, for a thorough incor- 
poration, terminated only in the abolition 
of the hoſtile laws which had formerly been 
enacted between the kidggdoms. | 
Some imprudetit ſteps, which the king, a, 
Iittle after his acceſſion, had taken, in order 
to forward his favourite project, had here 
been found to do more injury than fer. 
ve: 

From his own authority, he had aſſumed 
the title of king of Great-Britain ; and had 
quartered the arms of Scotland with thoſe 
of England, in all coins, flags, and enſigns: 
he had perſuaded the judges to give it as 
their opinion, that all thoſe, who, after the 
union of the two crowns, ſhould be born 
in either kingdom, were, for that reaſon, 
alone, naturalized in both. 

This was a nice and delicate queſtion, 
and, ending to the ideas of thoſe times; 
ſuſceptible of ſubtile reaſoning on either ſide. 
The king was the ſame: the parliaments, 
were different. To render the people there- 
fore the ſame, we muſt ſuppoſe, that the 
ſovereign authority is lodged in the 9 
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| J and that theſe popular aſſemblies are rather 


intended to aſſiſt with money and advice, 


4 then poſſeſſed of any active or controuling 


wer in the goverment ; a maxim, which, 

owever deſirous James might be to eſtabliſh 

it, it is not likely that the Engliſh would be 
very willing to admit. 

A motion was made in the houſe of com- 
mons for a more ſtrict execution of the laws 
againſt Popiſh recuſants, and a mitigation 
ot thoſe enacted againſt Proteſtants noncon- 
formiſts. Both theſe points were equally diſ- 
agreeable to the king ; and he ſent orders to 
the houſe, to deſiſt from any farther enquiry 
into that matter. The houſe were diſpoſed, 
at firſt, to conſider theſe orders as a breach 
of priviledge ; but they ſoon ſubmitted, 
when told, that this meaſure of the king 


= was countenanced by many precedents, du- 
ring the reign of Elizabeth. 


The buſineſs of the commons was now 


become ſo complicated and important, that, 
in conſequence of a propoſal of Sir Edwin 
= Sandys, a member of great influence, they 
entered, forthe firſt time, an order for the re- 
= gular keeping of their journals. Towards 
the end of June,“ the king prorogued the 
Parliament. 


-'P: x | About 
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About this time, there happened an inſar- 
rection of the country people in Northamp- 
tonſhire, headed by one Reynolds, a man of 
low condition. They went about demoliſn- 
ing incloſures ; but carefully abſtained from 
every other outrage. This in urrection was 
eaſtly ſuppteſſed; and though great clemency 
was ſhown to the inſurgents, ſome of the 
ringleaders were capitally. puniſhed. 

The chief cauſe of that trivial commotion, 
ſeems in itſelf to have been of a very impor- 
tant nature. It was become the uſual prac- 
tice in England to neglect tillage, and con- 
vert the land into paſture, which was found 
to turn to better account. By this means, 
the number of people was conſiderably dimi- 
niſhed, or, at leaſt, prevented from encrea- 
ſing to ſuch a degree, as, from the daily en- 
creaſe of induſtry and commerce, might na- 
turally have been expected. 

Next year * preſents us with nothing re- 
markable, but in the ſpring of the ſubſe- 
quent one, after a long negotiation, was 
concluded, by a truce of twelve years, under 
the guarantee of France and England, that 
war, which, for near half a century, had 
been proſecuted between Spain and the 
ſtates of the United Provinces, 
| Never 
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Meyer conteſt ſeemed, at firſt, more une- 
qual: never conteſt was terminated with more 
I honour to the weaker party. Spain was poſ- 
ſeſſed of numbers, wealth, authority, and 
= diſcipline : the revolted provinces were ani- 
mated by an inextingviſhable love of civil 
2 and religious liberty. By her naval atchieve- 
ments, the Republic ſapported her armies z 
and, uniting peaceful induſtry with military 
© bravery, ſhe was enabled, by her own force, 
to defend herſelf, and gradually to depend 
= leſs on thoſe neighbouring princes, who, 
from jealouſy to Spain, were, at firſt, indu- 
= ced to afford her aſſiſtance. ; | 
Long had the pride of that monarchy pre- 
vailed over her intereſt, and hindered her 
from liſtning to propoſals of peace with 
her rebellious ſubjects. But finding her 
trade entirely ruined, and her proyinces ex- 
” poſed to the moſt imminent danger ſrom the 
maritime force of the flates, ſhe at laſt con- 
> ſented to acknowledge them for a free peo- 
ple, and ſolemnly to relinquiſh all claim and 
pretenſion to their ſovereignty. 
I be neutrality, which James obſerved with 
regard to foreign affairs, render the domeſtic 
tranſactions, particularly thoſe of parliament, 
the moſt intereſting of his reign. A new 
ſeſſion was held this ſpring ; * the king, de- 
N WK"; | ſirous 
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ſirous of obtaining a ſupply, the commons 
determined to circumſcribe his exorbitant 
prerogative, 

The earl of Saliſbury, now appointed trea- 


ſurer, on the death of the earl of Dorſet, ex- 


plained the | king's neceſſities, firſt to the 
1 then to a committee of the lower 
ouſe. He repreſented the great expences 
of ſupporting the navy, and of ſuppreſſing a 
late inſurretion in Ireland: he took notice 
of three numerous courts, which the king 
mes obliged to maintain, for himſelf, for 
geen, and for the prince of Wales : he 
alleaged, that queen Elizabeth, though a 
ſingle woman, had received very large ſup- 
Plies, in the latter years of her life, which 
alone were expenſive to her: and he affirm- 
ed, that, during her reign, ſhe had made 
great dilapidations of the crown lands ; an 
expedient, which, though it ſupplied her 
preſent wants, without burthening her peo. 
ple, encreaſed extremely the neceſſities of 
her ſucceſſor, From all theſe cauſes he 
thought it nowiſe ſurpriſing, that the king's 
revenue ſhould fall ſhort ſo great a ſum as 
eighty-one thouſand pounds of his ſtated and 
regular expences ; without mentioning con- 
tengencies, which ought always to be reck- 
oned at a fourth of the yearly charges. 
And as the crown was, at preſent, loaded 
with 


- 
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with a great and urgent debt of three hun- 
; Ared thouſand pounds, he thence inferred 
he abſolute neceſſity of a large and immedi- 
ate ſupply from the people. 

 *X To all theſe arguments, which James like- 

wiſe inforced in a ſpeech from the throne, 
| the commons remained inexorable, But 
| not to affront the king, by an abſolute refu- 


ſal, they voted him one ſubſidy and one 
fifteenth ; which would hardly amount to 
"one hundred thouſand pounds, The com- 
mons, no doubt, thought, that as the na- 
tion enjoyed a profound tranquillity within 
_ackelf, and was at peace with all the world, 
the king could have no occaſion ſor thoſe: 
extraordinary ſupplies, which might be ne- 
| Eu in time of war and public confu- 
non. | 
| Among the many caules of diſguſt and 
quarrel, which now, daily and unvoidably, 
took place between prince and parliament, 
this article of money is to be conſidered as 
zone of the moſt conſiderable. The king 
had, by his prerogative alone, encreaſed the 
rates of the cuſtoms, and eftabliſhed new 
 - Rmpoſitions on ſeveral kinds of commodi- . 
ties, 
This exerciſe of power, was certainly. 
arbitary and illegal; but, according to 
the principles and practices of that time, it, 
Bs might 
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might admit of ſome apology. The duties 4 
| 


of tonnage and poundage were at firſt 
granted to the crown by a vote of parlia- 
ment, and for a limited time; and as the 
grant was always renewed as ſoon as it ex- 
pired, there could then be no diſpute with 8 
regard to the king's right of levying theſe 
duties; though this impoſition, like all 
others, was plainly owing to the voluntary 
conſent of the people. 

But as Henry the fifth, and all his ſucceſſors, 
had this revenue beſtowed upon them for life, 
the prince, ſo long poſſeſſed of theſe duties, 
began gradually to regard them as his own 
proper right and inheritance, and conſi- 
dered the vote of parliament as a mere for- 
mality, which rather denoted. the acquicſence 
of the people in his prerogative, than con- 

* Ferred any new pift or revenue upon him. 
At the time when the parliament granted 
poundage to the crown, it had eftabliſhed 
no particular rates: the impoſition was 
given as a ſhilling in the pound, or five per 
cent. on all commodities ; it was left to 
the king, and the privy council, aſſiſted by 
ſuch merchants as they ſhould pleaſe to con- 
ſult, to aſcertain the value of goods, and by 
that means, the rates of the cuſtoms : and 
as that value had been fixed before the diſ- 
covery of the Weſt- Indies, which had * „ i 
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y encreaſed the quantity of ſpecie, and of 
Fonſequence inhanced the price of all com- 
nodities, it was found conſiderably inferior 
therefore the cuſtoms, though ſuppoſed to 
be five per cent. did not, in reality, a 

to a third of that value. 


— 


2 


was led to think, that rates, which were 


* 
* 
* 
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o what it was at its firſt inſtitution; and 


unt 
From all theſe circumſtahces, the king 


nom plainly falſe, ought to be corrected; 


that a valuation of commodities, eſtabliſſied 


by one act of the privy council, might be 
rectißed by another; that if his right to 
poundage was inherent in the crown, he 
mould alſo enjoy, of himſelf, the right of 
*ZecarreQting its inequalities ; if it was derived 
from the people, he ſhould, at leaſt, main- 
==tain the ſpirit of the law, by eſtabliſhing a 
new and juſter valuation of all commodities. 


But, beſides this reafoning, which ſeems 
= ſpecious, if not concluſive, the king was 


X countenanced in that act of power, by two 


direct precedents, one in the reign of 


Mary, another in that of Elizabeth. Both: 


= theſe princeſſes had, without conſent of par- 


> hament, encreaſed the rates of ſome par- 


= ticular commodities ; and as their impoſi- 
= tions had been, all along, permitted with- 
= out a murmur, and ſtill continued to be le- 
vied, the king had no reaſon to fear, that a 
7 farther 
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farther exerciſe of the ſame authority would 
give any juſt cauſe & offence. 408 

To prevent, as much as poſſible, all po. $ 
pular clamours, he was extremely mode- 

rate in the new rates which he fixed. The 
law empowered him to levy five per cent. 

on all commodities ; yet he did not really, 

on the whole, exceed two. The cuſ- 
toms, during his whole reign, were only 

raiſed from 'an hundred and twenty-ſeven 

thouſand pounds, to an hundred and fixty 

thouſand ; though, beſides the increaſe of 
the rates, there was à conſiderable increaſe 
of trade and commerce during that pe- 

1104. 6 

- But all theſe precautions could not ſcreen 

him from the complaints of the houſe of 
commons. In their remonſtrances to the 3 
king on this occaſion, they alleüged, “ that 
«44 the reaſons of that practice might be ex, 
„ tended much farther, even to the utter 
« ruin of the ancient liberty of the kingdom, 
« and of that right of property which the 
* ſubjeas have in their own goods and 
„lands.“ Though expreſsly diſcharged 
by the king to meddle with his prerogative, 
they palled a bill aboliſhing theſe impo- 
ſitions: but the bill was thrown out by the 
houſe of lords, 
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though in vain, agaio* che practice of bor- 
7 «Mg rowing upon privy lc iS, by which the ſub- 
jects were obliged to lend their money to 
his majeſty at a low inter ; the nature 
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The commons likewiſe remonſtrated, 


and frequency of the king's proclainations, 
which he endeavoured to ſubſtitute in the 
place of laws ; and the arbitrary and illegal 
proceedings of the high court of commiſ- 
lion : powers, which, though deemed eſ- 
ſential parts of the prerogative, and occa- 
fionally aſſumed by former monarchs, were, 
all of them, inconſiſtent with the priciples 
of a free conſtitution. 

But the principal buſineſs, which engaged 
the attention of the commons during this. 
ſoſlion, was the abolition of wardſhips and 
purveyance; prerogatives which had been 
always diſagreeable to the nation, and 
which were ſucceſſively attacked, in almoſt 
every ſeſlion, during the whole reiga of 
James. | 

In this affair the commons made uſe of 
proper means to enſure ſucceſs; they offer- 
ed the king a fixed revenue, as an equiva». 
lent for the power which he ſhould relin- 
quiſh; and the king was willing to litten 
to their propoſals. After much altercation, 
he offered to reſign theſe prerogatives for 
the annual ſum of two hundred thouſand 

Vor. XXII. E pounds, 
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unds, which they agreed to beſtow upon 
Lim : and nothing was wanting to con- 
clude the bargain, but that the commons 
ſhould deviſe the funds from which this 
money ſhould be raiſed. 


This 


* We learn from Winwood's Memorials,. vol. ii. 
p. 193, the reaſon aſſigned for this particular ſum, 
& From thence my lord treaſurer came to the price; 
« and here he ſaid, that the king would no more riſe 
« and fall like a merchant : that he would not have 
« a flower of his crown (meaning the court of wards) 
% ſo much toſſed; that it was too dainty to be ſo 
& handled. And thus, he ſaid, that he muſt deliver 
«« the very countenance and character of the King's 
« mind, out of his own hand writing; which, before 
ce he read, he ſaid he would acquaint us with a plea- 
c ſant conceit of his majeſty. As concerning the 
« number of nine ſcore thouſand pounds, which was 
« our number, he could not affect, becauſe nine was“ 
er the number of the poets, who were always beggar 
« though they ſerved ſo many muſes; and eleven was 
_ « the number of the apoſtles, when the traitor, Judas, 
«© Was away; and therefore might beſt be affected by his 
cc majeſty; but there was a mean number, which 
«« might accord us both; and that was ten: which, my 
cc lord treaſurer ſaid, is a ſacred number, for ſo many 
c were Cod's commandments, which tend to virtus 
& and edification.” If the commons really. granted 
twenty thouſand pounds a year more, on account of 
this pleaſant conceit of the Ling, and the treaſurer, it 
was Certainly the beſt paid wit, for its goodne(s, that 
ever was in the world, Hume. 
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This ſeſſion was too far advanced to bring 


ſo difficult a matter to x final period; and 
though the parliament aſſembled again to- 


"= wards the end of the year, and reſumed the 
® -queſtion, they were never able to finiſh an 


affair on which they were ſo intent, and in 
which they were ſo deeply intereſted. 

The journals of that ſeffion are loſt ; and 
as the hiſtorians of this reign are very care- 
leſs in relating parliamentary tranſadions, 
we know not the reaſon of this miſcarriage. 
It only appears, that James was highly diſ- 
pleaſed with the conduct of the parhament, 
and ſoon after diſſolved it. This was his 
firſt parliament, and it laſted almoſt (even 
years. 

The high and lofty notion which James 
*. of his own prerogative, may be 


= eaſily learned from a ſpeech which he de- 
| Jivered to both houſes, even when he was 


begging a ſupply. ** I conclude, then,” 
ſays he, the point touching the power of 
kings, with this axiom of divinity, that, 
% as to diſpute what God may do, is blaf- 
« phemy; but what God wills, that di- 
vines may lawfully, and do ordinarily, 
« diſpute and diſcuſs; ſo it is ſeditious in 
** ſubjeQs, to diſpute what a king may do 
in the height of his power. But juſt 
Kings will ever be willing to declare what 

E 2 « they 
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*« they will do, if they will not incur the 
Curie of God. I will not be content that 
„ my power be diſputed ; but I ſhall ever 
„ be willing to make the reaion appear of 
„ my doings, and rule my actions accord- 
jng to my laws.” | 

Happily for the nation, James's deſpo- 
tiſm was more ſpeculative than practical; 
vet it is no wonder, that ſuch high and 
Lan preteaſions, though aſſerted only in 
words, ' ſhould arouſe the jealouſy of the 
commons, and make them more averſe to 
any of the king's arbitrary impoſitions. 
| his year was rendered remarkable by a 
melancholy event, which filled England 
with the utmoſt anxiety and concern; the 
murder of the French monarch, by the 
poiniard of the fanatical Ravilliac. That 
experience and reputation, which this he- 
roic prince had been acquiring for ſo many 
years; thoſe treaſures which he had collect- 
ed; thoſe armies which he had levied and 
diſciplined ; were on the point of being em- 
ployed in {ome mighty undertaking, which 
would probably have altered the face of 
affairs in Europe, when a period was put to 
his glory by a deſperate enthuſiaſt, who ſa- 
crificed his own life, and that of the prince, 
to his abominable prejudices. 


Were 
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Were the deſigns, imputed to Henry by 
the author of Sully's memoirs, leſs romantic 
they might be believed, on account of the au- 
= thority by which that narration is ſupported : 
but ſuch vaſt projects, had they been real, 
he muſt have conſidered and digeſted in his 
mind for many years; and *tis obſervable, 
that about a twelvemonth before, he had been 
very active in concluding a peace between 
Spain and the United Provinces ; a meaſure, 
by which he deprived himſelf of the ſuccour 
= of his firmeſt ally, and the beſt able to aſliſt 
him in his arduous enterprizes. 
is more probable that the war, which, 
at the time of his death, he meditated 
© againſt Spain, was the eſfect of ambition, 
revenge, or jealouſy, in a powerful and 
military prince, who had long waited for an 
> opportunity of humbling his enemy, and 
> who was excited by ſome ſudden motive or 
provocation. With his death ended, for 
+ ſome years, the glory of the French mon- 
| archy; and that kingdom, falling under an 
= adminiſtration weak and bigotted, turbulent 
and diſorderly, the Auſtrian greatneſs began 
- afreſh to become formidable to Europe. 
Ila England, the general odium under 
Which the Catholics laboured, was greatly 
= encreaſed by this tragical event; and ſome 
of the laws, which had been formerly en- 
E 3 acted 
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aged for no other purpoſe than to over-awe 
theſe religioniſts, Go now to be execut- 
ed with greater rigour and ſeverity. 

Next year,“ there happened, in Europe, 
an event of ſuch an important nature, as 
awakened James from that lechargy and in- 
dolence, in which he was uſually plunged, 
and made him ſummon up all his zeal and 
activity. A profeſſor of divinity, called 
Vorſtius, the diſciple of Arminius, had been 
removed from a German to a Dutch univer- 
ſity; and as he differed from his Britannic 
majeſty in ſome abſtruſe points concerning 
the intimate eſſence and ſecret decrees of 
"God, he was regarded as a dangerous rival 
in ſcholaſtic fame, and was, at laſt, com- 


pelled to yield to the legions of that royal 


doctor, whoſe ſyllogiſms he might have re- 
futed or eluded. Ty 

If James wanted vigour in other 1n- 
Cidents of his reign, he behaved here even 
with arrogance and preſumption ; and the 
States' were forced, after ſeveral remon- 


ſtrances, to deprive Vorſtius of his office, 


and to expel him from their dominions. | 
The king deſiſted from any farther per- 
ſecution againſt that profeſſor ; though he 


very charitably hinted to the States,“ that, 5 
*f as to the burning of Vorſtius for his blaſ- 2 
8 66 phemics 1 | 
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ö * phemies and atheiſm, he left it entirely 

4 to their own Chriſtian wiſdom, but never 

4 ſurely did heretic better deſerve the 
v flames,” The States, however, had too 
much ſenſe and humanity to underſtand his 
© majeſty's hint; and they even procured, for 
= the ejected profeſſor, a chair in another uni- 
verſity. 
Notwithſtanding the _ ſuſpicion 
= which many people entertained of James's 
= ſecret propenſity to the church of Rome, it 
is yet certain, that he was firmly attached 
to the Proteſtant religion; and, as a proof 
of his ſincerity, he, at this time, erected a 
college at Chelſea for the maintenance of 
twenty perſons, who ſhould be entirely em- 
ployed in refuting the Papiſts and Puri- 
tans. 

No tranſaction of this. reign reflected ſo 
much honeur on the ſovereign, as did the 
ſettlement of Ireland, in which James had 
been ſeriouſly engaged, ever ſince his ac- 
ceſſion to the Engliſh throne, He frequent- 
ly boaſted of the management of thar iſland, 
as his maſter-piece; and it will appear, 
upon enquiry, that his vanity, in this re- 
f „ was not altogether without founda- 
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After the reduction of Ireland by Eliza- 
beth, the more arduous taſk ſtill remained; 
to homanize the barbarous inhabitants, to 
inure them to laws and to induſtry, and to 
render their ſubjection as advantageous to 
themſelves, as uſeful to the crown of Eng- 
land. In this important work, James con- 
ducted himlelf by a ſteady, regular, and 
uniform plan; and in the ſpace of nine 
years, according to Sir John Davis, he 
made greater progreſs in civilizing that 
kingdom, than had been made in the four 
hundred and forty years, which had elapſed 
fince the conqueſt was firſt attempted. 

It was neceſſary, in the firſt place, to 
abohſh the Iriſh cuſtoms, which ſupplied 
the place of laws, and which had hitherto 
ſerved to keep the natives in a ſtate of bar- 
barifm and diſorder. 8 

By the Brehon law or cuffom, every 
crime, however atrocious, was puniſhed, 
not with death, but by a tine or pecuniary 
mule, which was impoſed upon the crimi- 


nal. Murder itſelf, as among all the an- 
cient barbarous nations, was attoned for in 
this manner; and each man, according to 


his rank, had a certain rate or price affixed 
to him, which, if any one was willing to 


Pay, he needed not tear to kill his enemy. 


This rate was termed his Eric, 
_ When 


JAMES I. 


* When Sir William Fitzwilliams, the lord 
—Weputy, told Maguire, that he intended to 
Mend a ſheriff into Fermannah, which, a 


Hittle before, had been made a county, and 
ſubjected to the Engliſh law: your ſhe- 
© 11,” ſaid Maguire,“ ſhall be weleome 
„ to me: but let me know, beforehand, 
„ his eric, or the price of his bead; that, 


if my people cut it off, I may levy the 


„ money upon the county.” As for op- 


preſſion, extortion, and the like tref- 
* paſſes, ſo little were they regarded, that 
no penalty was annexed to them, and no 
* redreſs for ſuch offences could ever be pro- 
> cured, | 
Thhe cuſtoms of Gavelkinde and Taniftry, 
which regulated the diviſion of property, 
= were no lels ridiculous and abſurd. Upon the 
death of any perſon, his land, by the cuſtom 
of Gavelkinde, was ſhared out among all 
; i the males of the ſept or family, both natu- 
ral and legitimate: and, after portion made, 
if any of the ſept died, his portion was 

not divided among his ſons ; but the chief- 
tain, at his diſcretion, made a new partition 
' of all the lands belonging to that ſept, and 
gave every one his ſhare. The conſequence 
= of this practice was, that, as no perſon en- 
= Jjoyed the fixed property of any land, he 
= would neither build, plant, incloſe, culti- 
a vate, 
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vate, or improve, as he could not be cer. 


tain of reaping the fruits of his own labour, 
The chieftains or taniſts, though choſen 
from the principal families, were not here- 


ditary, but were eſtabliſned by election, or, 
to ſpeak more properly, by force and vio- 


lence. Their authority was abſolute; and, 
though certain lands were annexed to the 
office, its chief profit was derived from ex- 
actions, dues, and aſſeſſments, for which 
there was no fixed law, and which were 
impoſed at pleaſure. 

Hence aroſe that common proverb among 
the Iriſh, “ that they dwelt weſtward of the 
law, which dwelt beyond the river of the 
«© Barrow :” meaning the country which the 
Kngliſh inhabited, and which reached not be- 
yond the compaſs of twenty miles, in the 

neighbourhood of Dublin. 
Theſe Iriſh cuſtoms being aboliſhed, and 
the Engliſh law ſubſtituted in their place ; 
the king took all the natives under his pro- 
tection, declared them free citizens, and 
proceeded to govern them 
miniſtration, military as well as civil. A 
ſufficient army was kept on ſoot, its diſci- 


a regular ad- 
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pline carefully inſpected, and its pay duly _ 
remitted from England, in order to prevent 
the ſoldiers from living at free quarters, as 
had been uſual in former reigus. When 
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1. Hoghartie | raiſed an inſurrection, a ſupply 
ir, Sin was ſent over, and that rebellion 


n Ws immediately ſuppreſſed. 
e- All fears being firſt removed by a general 
r, Wemnity ; circuits were eſtabliſhed, juſtice 
| oppreſſion baniſhed, and crimes 
d, Id diſorders of every kind ſeverely — 
he . As the Iriſh had been univerſally em- 
barked in the rebellion againſt Elizabeth, a 
ch ſgnation of all the rights, which had been 
re Srmerly granted them to ſeparate juriſdic- 
fjons, was rigorouſly demanded ; and no 


7 Wthority, but that of the king and the law, 
ne as acknowledged throughout the king- 
ie om. 
ne A reſignation of all private eſtates was 
e- Even exatted ; and when they were reſtored, 
be he proprietors received them under ſuch re- 
$ rifiors, as might prevent, for the future, 
d Wl tyranny and oppreſſion over the common 
people. The value of dues, which the nobles 
o- pſually claimed from their vaſſals, was fixed 
1d t a ſtated ſum, and all further arbitrary ex- 
J. ations forbid, under the ſevereſt penalties. 
A The whole province of Ulſter, having 


en forfeited to the crown by the rebellion 


„ of the chieftains, a company was erected in 
it London, for planting colonies in that fertile 
s country: the property was divided into 
n mall ſhares, the largeſt not exceeding two 

33 thouſand 
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thouſand acres: tenants. were tranſported 
from England and Scotland: the Iriſh were 
brought down from the hills and faſtnefles, 
and ſettled in the open country: huſbandry - 


and the arts were taught them: a fixed 
habitation ſecured : plunder and robbery re- 


preſſed : and, by theſe means, Ulſter, from 


being the moſt wild and uncultivated pro- | 


vince of Ireland, ſoon became the moſt fer- 
tile, and civilized. 

About this time James had an opportunity 
to exhibit an agreeable ſpecimen of impar- 


tiality in the execution of lord Sanquar, a a 
Scottiſh nobleman, who had baſely aſſaſſi- 


nated a fencing-maſter, of the name of 
Turner. In vain did the archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, and other noblemen, intercede 3 
for him: the king, obſerving how much 


the Engliſh were provoked at his attachmen: 
to his countrymen, prudently ſacrificed him 
to their reſentment. 


Towards the cloſe of this year, the people JY 


were overwelmed with inexpreſſible grief, 


on account of the ſudden and unexpected 


death of Henry, prince of Wales, who, by 
his many excellent endowments, had enga- 
ed the affections of the whole nation. 
hough he had not yet attained to his 
eighteenth year, he already poſſeſſed more 


dignity in his behaviour, and commanded © 
| more 


n * . en 


bs 6 
reſpe, than his father, with all his 


ge, learning, and experience. 
Neither his high fortune, nor his yoo; 


1 — . him into any itregular plea- 


: bufineſs and ambition ſeem to hare 


N 3 been bo be ruling - paſſion. His diſpoſition, as 


=" as exerciſes, were entirely martial. 
The French ambaſſador, coming to take 
Jeave of him, and aſk his commands for 
France, foand him engaged in the exerciſe 


of the pike: : tell your king,” ſaid he, in 


What occupation you left me employ- 


» 40 ed. ” 


He had conceived a high opinion of the 


virtue and capacity of the brave Sir Walter 
Raleigh. It was his common ſaying,** ſure 


no king, but my father, would keep 


X< ſoch a bird in a cage.” He ſeems, in- 


deed, to have entertained too great a con- 


"3 empt for the King, on account of his timid 


and puſillanimous behaviour; and, by that 


” —_— | nk abs 2 
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means, recommended himſelf the more effec- 
Rually to the martial ſpirit of the Engliſh. 

Violent reports prevailed, as if Henry 
Pad been taken of by poiſon ; but the phy- 
Bcians, on opening his body, found no 


ymptons to countenance ſuch an opinion. 
Even the king himſelf did not eſcape ſuſpi- 
ion on chat occaſion; but James! s character 
ſſeems to have failed rather in the extreme of 
Vor. XXII. F facility 
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facility and good-nature, than in that of 
cruelty and violence. His indulgence to 
Henry was great, and perhaps - impolitic, 
in granting him a very large and inde- 
pen = ſettlement, even in ſuch early 
/OUtn, e 

” Is the beginning of the year,* the mar- 
riage of the princeſs Elizabeth, with Fre- 
deric, elector palatiue, was completed, and 
ſerved, in ſome meaſure, to diſpel the grief 
occaſioned by the death of prince Henry, 

But this marriage, though extremely a- 
gteeable to the nation, was productive of 
many calamities, as well to the king as to 
his ſon-in-law, and greatly hurt the reputa- 
tion and fortunes of both. The eleQor, 
elated by ſo great an alliance, embarked in 
enterprizes * 1 his ſtrength ; and the 
king, being deſirous, but unable, to aſſiſt 
him in his diſtreſs, loſt entirely, in the end 
of his life, what remained of the affections 
and eſteem of his own ſubjects. 

Except during the ſeſſions of parliament, 
the hiſtory of this reign may more properly 
be termed the hiſtory of the court, than that 
of the nation. A moſt intereſting object 
had, for ſome years, attracted the attention 
of the court: It was a favourite, and one 


beloved 
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beloved by James with the moſt profuſe 
and ynbounded affection. 
Towards the end of the year 1609, Ro- 
bert Carr, a youth of twenty years of age, 
and of a good family in Scotland, returned 
Fe, to London from his travels, in which he 
had ſpent a conſiderable time. All his na- 
* tural accompliſhments, conſiſted in a hand- 
ſiome perſon : all his acquired abilities, in 
= an eaſy air and genteel carriage. He was 
= ftrongly recommended to his countryman, 
lord Hay; and that nobleman no ſooner 
= caſt his eye upon him, than he found him 
poſſeſſed of talents which would qualify 
| him for making a figure in the Engliſh 
court. 
Conſcious of the king's fond neſs for 
| youth, and beauty, and exterior appear- 
© ance, he ftudied how matters might be fo 
conducted, that this new object ſhould make 
the deepeſt impreſſion upon him. Witheut 
= naming him at court, he allotted him the 
== office of preſenting to James his buckler 
3 and device, at a match of tilting; and 
= hoped that he would engage the attention 


= of that monarch. | 

= Fortune favoured his deſign, by an inci- 

; dent, which, at firſt, bore a contrary aſ- 

= peat. When Carr was advancing to per- 

torm his office, his unruly horſe flung him, 
F 2 and 


> - 
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and broke his leg in the king's preſence. 2 


James approached him with looks of pity 
.and compaſſion : his beauty, and tender 
years, excited love and affection; and the 
prince ordered him to be immediately car- 
ried to the palace, and to be carefully at- 
tended. He himſelf, aſter che tilting, paid 
him a viſit ; and frequently returned during 
his confinement. The ignorance and ſim- 
plicity of the boy, completed the conqueſt 
which his exterior grace and accompliſh- 
ments had begun. | 

Other princes have been fond of chuſing 
their favourites from among the loweſt of 
the vulgar, and have repoſed the more un- 
limited confidence in them, that the olje& 
has been indebted to their bounty for every 
honovr and diſtinction: James was deſirous 
that his favourite ſhould alſo receive from 
bim all his ſenſe, experience, and know- 
ledge. 

Poſſeſſed with a high opinion of his own 
abilities, he flattered himſelf with the no- 
tion that this raw youth, by his precepts and 
inſtructions, would ſoon be equal to his 
wiſeſt miniſters, and be initiated into all 
the myſteries of government. And as this 
kind of creation was more perfectly his own 
work than any other, he ſeems to have en- 
tertained a more unbounded affection for 
| | his 
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4 his minion, than what he bore even to his 
own children. | 
= s He ſoon conferred upon him the honour 
of knighthood, promoted him to the title 
5 A of viſcount Rochefter, inveſted him with 
1 the order of the garter, admitted him into 
» ® the privy-council, and, though at firſt he 
4 aſſigned him no particular office, he entruſt- 
L ed him with the ſupreme direction of all his 
i buſineſs and political concerns, 
| Ia proportion to this rapid advancement, 
= in confidence and honour, was the wealth 
XX beſtowed upon the needy favourite; and, 
While Saliſbury, and all the ableſt miniflers, 
could ſcarce find money to defray the ne- 
Rf cefary expences of government, James, with 
unſparing hand, loaded with riches this uſe- 
© leis and contemptible ageant, 
It is ſaid, that the Ling found his pupil 
ſo extremely 3 ignorant, as not to underſtand 
the firſt rudiments of the Latin tongue; and 
that the monarch, laying aſide the ſceptre, 
4 V EIUmed the birch, and waught him the 2 
A ciples of grammar. 
1 This, iodeed, was an office for which 
James was much better qualified, than for 


4 the government of a kingdom and, had 
ef fortune confined him to the {tation for which 
- nature ſeems to have intended him, he 
is one probably have paſſed through the 

Fe - world 
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world with more honour to himſelf, and 
more advantage to kis fellow-creatures, than 
he actually did, and, inſtead of a weak and 


contemptible monarch, would perhaps have 3 


been reckoned an excellent pedagogue. 

The favourite was not, at firſt, 55 elated 
with his good fortune, as not to be ſenſible 
of his own ignorance and inexperience. 
He had, therefore, recourſe to the aſſiſt- 
-ance ard advice of a friend; and he was 
more happy in his choice than is uſual 
with perſons of his character. In Sir Tho- 
mas Overbury he found a judicious and wiſe 
counſellor, who, reſting all hopes of his 
own advancement on that of the youn 
favourite, endeavoured to ſeaſon his e 
with the principles of prudence and diſcre- 
tion. | 

By his affability and complaiſance, Carr 
was enabled to avoid the envy which might 
have otherwiſe attended his fudden eleva- 
tion; by profeſſing the higheſt eſteem for 
the Engliſh, he learned to overcome the 
12 which were entertained againſt 

is country: And ſo long as he had the 
modeſty to follow the friendly counſels of 
Overbury, he engaged the rare ſortune of 
being beloved by the prince, without incur- 
ring the hatred of the people. 


To 
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To complete the happineſs of the pam- 
pered minion, nothing was wanting but a 
ind miſtreſs; and, where high fortune 
Econcurred with all the graces of external 
form, this circumſtance could not be dif- 
cult to attain. - But it was here that the 
favourite met with that rock, which ruined 
all his future proſpeas, and which plunged 
im for ever into an abyſs of infamy, guilt, 
and miſery. 
q ; No ſooner had James aſcended the throne 
of England than he reſolved to compenſate 
| 4 the many calamities, which the unhapp 
families of Howard and Devereux had ſuf - 
fered in ſupport of his cauſe and that 
of his mother. Having reſtored youn 
Eſſex to his rank and blood, and beſtowed 
the titles of Suffolk and Northampton on 
= two brothers of the houſe of Norfolk, he 
= endeavoured to procure the farther pleaſure 
of 'uniting their families by the marriage of 
the earl of Eſſex with lady Frances Howard, 
== daughter to the earl of Suffolk. She was 
only in her thirteenth, he in his four- 
teenth year; and it was judged proper, till 
17 both ſhould arrive at the age of puberty, 
that he ſhould go abroad, and ſpend ſome 
time in his travels. 
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5 After an abſence of four years he returned 
= toEngland, and was charmed with the * 
$2 | 0 
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of his. lovely, bride, who , was now in the 2 
full bloom of ber beauty, and who was 


univerſally admired and adored by the 


whole court. But when be approached, 
and claimed the privileges of a huſband, he 
met with nothing but coldneſs and indiffe- 
rence, and a flat refuſal of any farther * 


freedoms. 

He had recourſe to her parents, who 
obliged her to accompany him into the 
country, and to partake of his bed: but 
nothing could conquer her invincible ob- 
ſtinacy; and ſhe ſtill roſe from his fide, 
without having taſted the nuptial pleaſures. 
Provoked at this unaccountable behaviour, 
he at. laſt abandoned the purſuit, and ſepa- 
rating himſelf from her, allowed her to 
follow her own will and inclination. 

It was generally thought, that a lady of 
her age and conſtitution could not diſcover 
ſuch an unconquerable averſion to one man 
without ſome ſecret attachment to another; 
and it ſoon appeared that the conjecture of 
the public was but too well founded. She 
had F:tened to the addreſſes of the favourite, 
and her tender heart had been eaſily capti- 
vated by the graceful perſon and inſinuating 
addreſs of the worthleſs minion. | 

She flattered herſelf, that ſo long as ſhe 
refuled the embraces of Eſſex, the could 
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r properly be deemed his wife; and that 
ſeparation and divorce might ſtill pave the |, 
Fay for a new marriage with her beloved 
"Mochefter. Though their paſſion was fo 
Wolent, and their opportunities of meetin 
b frequent, that they had already indulged 
Pemſelves in all the gratifications of love, 
they ſtill bewailed their unhappy fate, 
While their union was not perfect and 
—Fegitimate ; and the lover, as well as the 
iiftreſs, was impatient, til} their mutval 
Ardour ſhould have the ſanction of mar- 
Fiage. 
oY An affair of ſo great conſequence could 
Mot be accompliſhed without conſulting 
DO erbury, to whom Rocheſter was wont to 
ZFommuonicate all his ſecrets. That faithful 
**EKounſellor was alarmed at the propoſal ; and 
He employed every argument to divert his \ 
Friend from fo fooliſh an attempt. 
le repreſented the great difficulty of ob- 
t taining a divorce between her and her 
1 We for ; and the extreme danger, as well 


Fs infamy, of taking into his bed an aban- 
doned woman, who being married to a 
nobleman of the firſt rank, had not ſerupled 
do proſtitute her character, and to laviſh her 
XX favours on the object of a capricious and 
"XX momentary paſſion. And, in the warmth of 
is friendſhip, he went ſo far as to threaten 
=_ Rocheſter, 
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Rocheſter, that he would break off all fur- 
ther correſpondence with him, if he could 
ſo far forget his honour and his intereſt, 
as to proſecute the intended marriage. 9 
Rocheſter had the weakneſs to report this * 
converſation to the counteſs of Eſſex; and, 
when in the fury of her rage and reſent- 
ment, ſhe ſwore vengeance againſt Over- 
bury, he had alſo the weakneis to engage 
in her vindictive ſchemes, and to doom to 
deſtruction his faithful friend, for the greateſt 
inſtance, which he could receive, of his fin- © 
cere and cordial friendſhip. 
Some. contrivance was requiſite for the 
execution of their cruel purpoſe. Rocheſter 
applied to the king ; and after complaining 
at his own indulgence to Overbury had 
Inſpired him with a degree of arrogance, 
which was altogether intolerable, he ob- 
tained a commiſſion for his embaſſy to Ruſſia; 
whieh he repreſented as a retreat for his e 
_ both advantageous and honoura- it 
e. | 22 
When conſulted by Overbury, he ear- 
neſtly adviſed him not to accept this 
offer, and undertook the taſk of appealing 
his majeſty, ſhould he ſeem to be offended = 
at the refuſal, To the king again he ej 
aggerated the inſolence of Overbury's con- 
dust, and procured a warrant for 1 ; 
AF kim 
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N n to the Tower, which James intended as 
| Foentle puniſhment for his diſobedience. 
, Xt The ebe t of the Tower was a2 
Feature of Rosheſter's, and had lately been 
truſted with the office for this "oy pur- 
„ Hoſe : he ſubjected Overbury to ſuch a 
- Wgorous confinement, that the unhappy pri- 
Ppner was debarred from the fight even of 


s neareſt relations; and no intercourſe of 
> by kind was permitted with him, durin 
t the ſpace of ſix months, that he had lived 


9 2 priſon. g 
This impediment being removed, the 
Jovers reſolved to purſue their purpoſe ; and 
She king himſelf, forgetting the dignity of 
His character, and his obligations to the 
Family of Eſſex, warmly ſeconded the pro- 
dect of obtaining a divorce between the 
- ZFounteſs and her huſband. This, indeed, 
as the more eaſy, as Eſſex was willing to 
embrace any decent opportunity of ſepara- 
ing himſelf from a profligate woman, by 
pPhom he was hated, and whoſe love, had 
Ihe thought proper to have offered it, he 
would now have rejected with contempt and 
iſdain. . che 
The pretence of a divorce was his inca- 
pacity to fulfil the conjugal duties; and he 
acknowledged, that, with regard to the 
x counteſs, he was conſcious of ſuch an in- 
135 firmity, 
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ſhe had made him feel the ſeverer effects of 3 I 
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firmity,. though he wWas not ſenſible of it 
with regard to any other woman. In her 
ace too, it is affirmed, a young virgin was 2 * 
bſtituted under a maſk, to bm to the 
legal inſpection of a jury of matrons. * 
After ſuch a trial, aſſiſted by court influ- p 
ence, and ſupported by the ridiculous opinion 
of faſcination or witchcraft, the ſentence of 
divorce was awarded. between the earl of 
Eſſex and his counteſs. And, to complete 
the farce, the king, unwilling that the lad 
ſhould loſe any rank by her marriage, con- 


_m_ ET 


Somerſet. | 3 

- The counteſs of Sommerſet, having thus 

accompliſhed her wiſhes, might have enjoy- 
ed as much happineſs, as it was poſſible for 
a. woman of her abandoned character to en- 
joy, had ſhe not been prompted, by her re- 
venge, to embrue her hands in the blood of 
an innocent man, and by that means, in- 
volved herſelf in utter ruin and deſtruction. 
Though ſhe had already deprived. Querbury RR 
of his liberty, ſhe could not be content until 


her reſentment ; and ſhe engaged her huſ- 2 
band, as well as her uncle the earl of Nor- 
thampton, in the atrocious deſign of tak- 


ing him off ſecretly by poiſon. 


Fruit- 


5 Ane 9 
( RRtuitleſs attempts were repeated by weak 
poiſoas; but, at laſt, they gave him one ſa 
„ roog and violent, that the ſymptons were 
þ WScvident to every one who approached him. 
ne was buried br the tower, with the great- 
elt diſpatch. and ſecteſy, under pretence, 
chat he had died of ſuch a loathſome diſeaſe, 
as rendred his corpſe unfit.to be ſeen; and, 
though it occaſioned a ſtrong ſuſpicion im- 
mediately in the public, the crime was not 
*Ztully diſcovered till ſome popes after. 
I) pe earl of Saliſbury belng lately dead, 
bad been, ſucceeded in his office by Suffolk, 
4 Ja man of ſlender capacity, who was now 
=X obliged (o ſupply, from an exhauſted trea- 
=& ſary, the profuſion of James, and of his 
& young favourite. The title of baronet, in- 
XX vented by Saliſbury, was expoſed to ſale; and 
two hundred patents of that kind of knight- 
= hood, were purchaſed by private gentlemen, 
for ſo many thouſand pounds: each rank of 
= nobilicy had likewiſe its price affixed to it: 
= ey Tk were iſſued to the extent of two 
hundred thouſand pounds; benevolences 
were demanded, to the amount of fiſty- two 
"XT thouſand pounds: and fome monopolies, of 
no great value, were eſtabliſhed, + 
hut all theſe reſources were not ſufficient : 
to anſwer the demands of the king; even 
though he began to concert ſome ſchemes 
for abridging his expences. Small as were 
Vol. XXII, G the 
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the hopes of ſucceſs, a ne parliament muſt 3 


therefore be aſſembled, and this dangerous 
expedient, for ſuch it was now become, be 
once more put to the trial. The miniſters 
exerted their utmoR efforts, in order to pro- 
cure a majority in the houſe; but the mea- 


ſures of the king were ſo generally diſagre- 4 
able to the nation, that all their endeavours 


proved ineffeQual.* _ | 

On the contrary, this houſe of commons 
diſcovered rather a ſtronger ſpirit of liberty 
than the former; and, inſtead of granting a 


ſupply, as defired by his majeſty, who made 


them ſeveral liberal offers of grace, they im- 
mediately reſumed the ſubject, which had 
been canvaſſed in the laſt parliament, and 
declaimed againſt the king's uſurpation in 


pretending to levy new cuſtoms and impoſi- L 


tions, by the mere authority of his preroga- 
tive. To prevent, if poſſible, the like 


1 for the future, they applied to the B 


ords for a conference on this topic, in 


order to concert meaſures for ſecuring the 
liberty of the ſubject, and circumſcribing 
the exorbitant and unhmited power of the 
Crown. _ ö 
The king, informed of this circumſtance, 
immediately diſſolved the parliament, oth 
| marks 
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marks of the higheſt indignation; and he 
even carried his reſentment ſo far, as to im- 
Priſon ſome of the members, who had been 
oft forward in the . a ſtep by 
Frhich he expoſed himfelf till farther to the 
Hhatred of the nation. 
The public conduct of the king and the 
commons, throughout this whole reign, was 
ſuch as afforded ſufficient ground of quarrel 
and diſguſt ; yet we are not to ſuppoſe, that 
this was the ſole foundation of that jeal- 
ouſy which prevailed between them. 
7 It frequently n that, during de- 
bates in the houſe, a particular member, 
8 more bold aud zealous than the reſt, would 
diſplay the higheſt ſentiments of liberty, 
which the commons were pleaſed to hear, 
wich filence and ſeeming approbation ; and 
= the king, apprized of theſe harangues, im- 
= agined, that the whole houſe were tinctured 
with the ſame principles, and were em- 
b barked in a combination againſt his prero- 
4 gatlve. 
flames, on the other hand, though he 
= piqued himſelf extremely on his king- craft, 
(as he called it) and was not altogether in- 
capable of diſſimulation, ſeems not to have 
poſſeſſed, in any conſiderable degree, the 
gift of ſecreſy; on. openly, at table, and, 
= | | 2 | 1 
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in all companies, enforced thoſe maxims of 


arbitrary power, which he had unhappily 


imbibed. 


Before a numerous audience, he had been 
ſo ungaurded, as to talk with great con- 


tempt of the common- law of England, and 
to repreſent it as infinitely inferior to the 
civil law : an imprudence for which he had 
- been obliged to apologize in a ſpeech to the 
former parliament, | 
As a ſpecimen of his uſual liberty of talk, 
we may mention an anecdote, though it hap- 
pened ſome time afterwards, which we find in 
the life of Waller, and which that poet was 
often wont to relate. When Waller was 
young, he had the curioſity to go to court ; 
and he flood 1n the circle, and faw James 
dine; where, among other company, there 
were two biſhops, Neile and Andrews. 
The king, with an audible voice, pro- 


poſed this queſtion, Whether he might not F 


take his ſubjects money when he wanted it, 
without all this formality of parhament ? 
Neile replied, God forbid you ſhould not, 
„ for you are the breath of our noftrils.” 
Andrews declined giving an anſwer, 'as he 
was not, he ſaid, converſant in parliamen- 
tary caſes ; but, upon the king's preſſing 
him, and ſaying he would admit of no apo- 
logy, the biſhop replied with much hu- 


INQUT ; 
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Pour: Why chen, I think, your mgzeſty 


- . 


74 
may very lawfully take my brother Neile“s 


money; for he offers it.“ 
The favourite had hitherto been able to 


Glade the enquiry of juſtice ; but he had 


Pot been able to fuppreſs that fill voice 
hich can make itſelf be heard amidſt all 
the hurry and buſtle of a court, and con- 
Founds the criminal with the jufl repreſen- 
1 of bis ſecret enormities. 


Conſcious of the murder of his friend, 


Somerſet enjoyed little ſatisfaction in the 
pleaſures of love, or the utmoſt kindneſs 
and indulgence of his maſter, The graces 
of his youth gradually decayed, the gaiety 


of his manners inſenſibly vaniſhed, and his 


politeneſs and affability, were changed into 
Hullenneſs and filence ; and the king, who 
had been captivated by theſe ſuperficial ac- 


Zcompliſhments, began to withdraw his af- 
fections from a man who no longer contri- 
buted to his amuſement. | 


The ſagacious courtiers perceived the firſt 
ywptoms of this alienation : Somerſet's e- 


nemies laid hold of the opportunity, and 
Epretented to the king a new minion.“ 
—ZCeorge Villiers, a youth of one and twenty, 
= G 3 younger 
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younger brother of a good family, returned 


at this time ſrom bis travels, and was di- 


ſtinguiſned by the advantages of a hand- 


ſome perſon, genteel air, and faſhionable | 


apparel. * 

At a comedy, which was ated at Cam- 
bridge, he was placed full in James's eye, 
and immediately engaged the attention, 
and, in the ſame moment, the affections of 
that monarch, Aſhamed of his own weak- 
neſs, the king endeavoured, but in vain, 
to conceal the attachment which he felt to 
the young ſtranger ; and he employed every 
artifice to fix him in his ſervice, without 
ſeeming to deſire it. He was firmly re- 
ſolved, he ſaid, not to beſtow any office 
upon him, unleſs ſolicited by the queen; 
and he declared, that it ſhould only be in 
compliance with her requeſt, that he would 
agree to admit him near his per on. 

Application was preſently made to her 
majeſty; but ſhe, ſenſible of the king's 
folly in this particular, refuſed at firlt to 
have any ſhare in giving him a new mi- 
nion; nor Could ſhe be perſuaded to oblige 
him, by «{kiog this fayour, until ſhe was 
overcome by the importuuities of Abbot, 
archbiſhop ©} Canterbury, a decent prelate, 
and one much pre} diced againf Somerlet. 
The king now imagined that all appear- 

8 


4 


1 heir adherents. But the 
merſet's guilt, in the murder of Overbury, 
gat laſt put an end to the controverſy, and 


Jaws LI 


4 E ces were fully ſaved; and he no longer 


&ftained his affeQion, but conferred the 


Rice of cup-bearer on young Villiers. 


The whole court was ſplit into parties 
etween the two minions; while ſome en- 
Jeavoured to promote the riſing intereſt of 


5 Pilliers, and others thought it more pru- 


gent to ſupport the eſtabliſhed credit of So- 
merſet. The king himſelf, divided between 
clination and decorum, augmented the 


F oubt and uncertainty of the courtiers ; and 
he ſtern jealouſy of the old favourite, who 
Fejeted every offer of friendſhip from his 


Tival, occaſioned perpetual 8 N 
iſcovery of So- 


Javolved him in that ruin and infamy which 


his crime ſo amply deſerved. 
An apothecary's ſervant, who had been 
employed in preparing the poiſon, having 
frretired to Fluſhing, began to talk very free- 
ly of the whole ſecret; and the affair at laſt 
reached the ears of Trumbal, the king's 
Zambaſſador in the Low Countries. Trum- 
bal immediately tranſmitted the intelligence 


to Sir Ralph Winwood, ſecretary of ſtate, 
who imparted the matter to his majeſty. 
= The king, ſurprized and confounded to * 
ſuch enormous guilt in a man whom he ha 
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younger brother of à good family, returned 


at this time ſrom his travels, and was di- 


ſtinguiſned by the advantages of a hand- 


ſome perſon, genteel air, and ſaſhionable 


apparel. * 

At a comedy, which was ated at Cam- 
bridge, he was placed full in James's eye, 
and immediately engaged the attention, 
and, in the ſame moment, the affections of 
that monarch. Aſhamed of his own weak- 
neſs, the king endeavoured, but in vain, 
to conceal the attachment which he felt to 
the young ſtranger; and he employed every 
artifice to fix him in his ſervice, without 
ſeeming to deſire it. He was firmly re- 
ſolved, he ſaid, not to beſtow any office 
upon him, unleſs ſolicited by the queen; 
and he declared, that it ſhould only be in 
compliance with her requeſt, that he would 
agree to admit him near his per on. 

Application was preſently made to her 
majeſty ; but ſhe, ſenſible of the king's 
folly in this particular, refuſed at firſt to 
have any ſhare in giving him a new mi- 
nion; nor could ſhe be perſuaded to oblige 
him, by «ſkivg this favour, until ſhe Was 
overcome by The importunities of Abbot, 
archbiſhop af Canterbury, a decent prelate, 
and one much prejudiced againft Somerſet. 
T9. vg gow imagined. that all appear: 
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Inces were fully ſaved; and he no longer 
etained his affection, but conferred the 
ice of cup · bearer on young Villiers. 
The whole court was ſplit into parties 
Petween the two minions ; while ſome en- 
Wecavoured to promote the riſing intereſt of 
Williers, and others thought it more pru- 
gent to ſupport the eſtabliſhed credit of So- 
merſet. The king himſelf, divided between 
clination and decorum, augmented the 
| Joubt and uncertainty of the courtiers ; and 
| he ſtern jealouſy of the old favourite, who 
rejected every offer of friendſhip from his 
Fival, occaſioned perpetual 3 between 
heir adherents. But the diſcovery of So- 
merſet's guilt, in the murder of Overbury, 
gat laſt put an end to the controverſy, and 
Javolved him in that ruin and infamy which 
his crime ſo amply deſerved. | 
An apothecary's ſervant, who had been 
employed in preparing the poiſon, having 
Wretired to Fluſhing, began to talk very free- 
ly of the whole ſecret ; and the affair at laſt 
reached the ears of Trumbal, the king's 
ambaſſador in the Low Countries. Trum- 
x bal immediately tranſmitted the intelligence 
to Sir Ralph Winwood, ſecretary of ſtate, 
ho imparted the matter to his majeſty, 
Ide king, ſurprized and confounded to fon 
ſuch enormous guilt in a man whom he ha 
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admitted into the moſt intimate familiarity, 
ſent for Sir Edward Coke, lord chief ju. * 


tice, and ordered him to examine into the 
affair with the utmoſt rigour and impar- 
tiality. 


Coke executed his orders with that induſ- 


try and ſeverity for which he was fo remark- 
able : the whole Jabyrinth of guilt was fully 
unfolded : the leſſer criminals, Sir Gervis 
Elvis, lieutenant of the Tower, Franklin, 
Weſton, Mrs. Turner, were firft tried and 
condemned : Somerſet and his counteſs were 
afterwards found guilty : Northampton'; 
death, a little before, had ſaved him from 
the like fate.“ 

; All 


If we may believe Sir Anthony Weldon, Coke 
diſcovered, among Somerſet's papers, ſome extraordi- 
nary particulars relating to the death of prince Henry ; 
for he one day exclaimed upon the bench, God 
«© knows what became of that ſweet babe prince 
« Henry! but I know ſomewhat ——,” The king 
is ſaid to have been greatly alarmed, when he heard 
that Somerſet was refractory, and refuſed to appear at 
the bar, as if he had Leen maſter of ſome ſecrets which 


affected the character of his ſovereign, The ſame 


anxiety he expreſſed with regard to Sir Thomas Mon- 
ſon, who was brought to his trial for being concerned 
in the murder, and ſent back to the Tower, by the 
king's expreſs order, before his examination was finiſh- 
ed. His ſervant, Symon, who had carried a porloned 
taxt to Sir Thomas Overbury, being brought into 

1 | court ; 


33 


| ren 
an che accomplices in Overbury's mur- 


1 „, ſuffered the puniſhment due to their 


ime : but the king granted a pardon to 
Je principals, Somerſer and his counteſs. 

muſt be acknowledged, that James's im- 
Artiality had been bighly commendable, 
Wd he perſevered in his firſt re ſolution of de- 
Pering up ro the rigour of the law, all the 
Siminals without exception: but, when we 
dnfider the tender affection which he had 
ce entertained for the carl and the coun- 
ſs, we ſhall perhaps be more inclined to 
Wpplaud the humanity of his temper, 
than to condemn him for his want of juſ- 


Mee. 


To mitigate the ſeverity of their fate, 
after ſome years impriſonment, he reſtored 
hem to their liberty, and indulged them 
ich a penfion, with which they retired in- 


the country, and languiſned out old age 


In infamy and obicurity. Their guilty loves 


Were 


Wourt ; „ 80 Sy mon,“ ſaid the chief juſtice, © you 
have had a hand in this poiſoning buſineſs. © Only 
a finger, my lord, replied the culprit, © and that 


F< coſt me all my nails and hair.” He had, it ſeems, 
Zaſted the ſyrup of the tart with his finger, and even 
chat ſmall quantity produced theſe violent etfects upon 
his conſt tut on. This ingenuous anſwer ſaved his lifez 
for it was thought he would not have taſted the ſyrup, 
had he known it to be poiſoned. Rapin. 
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were converted into the moſt deadly hatred; | 
and they lived ſeveral years in the fame 3 
houſe, without any intercourſe or correſpon. 


dence with each other, 


The fall of Somerſet, and his baniſnment 
from court, paved the way for young Vil. 
Hers to riſe at once to the full height of 
favour, of honours, and of riches. Had 


James's paſſion been regulated by the com- 
mon rules of prudence, the place of cup- 
bearer would have attached Villiers to hi; 
perſon, and might well have ſatisfied one. 
of his age and family : but ſuch promotion 


was greatly inferior to what he intended for 


his youthful favourite. 


In the courſe of a few years, he advanc- 
ed him to the rank of viſcount Villiers, earl, 
marquis, and duke of Buckingham, knight 
of the garter, maſter of the horſe, chief juſtice 
in Eyre, warden of the Cinque Ports, ſteward * 
of Weſtminſter, conſtable of Windſor, and 
lord high admiral of England. His mo- 
ther was created counteſs of Buckingham; 
his brother viſcount Purbeck ; and a nume- 


rous train of needy relations were brought 
iuto places of truſt and profit. 
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An extravagant court to pratify with > 
pleaſure, a neceſſitous family to ſupply with | 


riches, were enterprizes too difficult for ths » 
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ty Exchequer of james. In order to 
ccure a little money, the cautionary towus 
att be delivered up to the Dutch: a mea- 
e which has been ſeverely blamed by al- 
Pott all hiſtorians ; and it may ſafely be af- 
ned, that, though it muſt be allowed to 

& ſomewhat impolitic, it has been blamed 
atly beyond its real worth and impor- 
ueen Elizabeth ſupplied the in- 
t Republic with money, with the view 
humbling the pride and checking the 
bition of Spain, ſhe ftill entertained 
pes of being reimburſed ; and ſhe got 
nſigned into her hands the three impor- 
; nt fortreſſes of Fluſhing, the Brille, and 
—Rammekins, as pledges for the money that 
Pas due to her. 
Moved with pity for the indigent condi- 
"Don of the States, ſhe agreed that the debt 
Mould bear no intereſt, and ſhe engaged, 
Wat, if ever England concluded a ſeparate 
Peace with Spain, ſhe ſhould maintain the 
Poops which garriſoned theſe fortreſſes. It 
certain that the States expected a very 
Conſiderable abatement of the debt, even at 
time when James's Exchequer was tolera- 
_—>Þly full, from the only conſiderable ſupply 
Which he ever received from his parliament ; 
much more were they encouraged in this 


In 


—Wope by his preſent neceſſitous condition, 
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84 The Hiſtory of EnctanD. 7 
ln this negociation they employed Caron 
there minifter at London, who offered the 
King alittle more than a, third of the ſum, 
which was owing bim, and Which a. 
mounted in the whole to eight hundted, 
eiphteen thouſand, four hundred and eight 4 "a 
pounds. — 28 
James conſidered that the pay of the gar-⸗ 
riſons was ſo heavy on his narrow revenue, 
that very great arrears were due to the fol. 
diers, who were ready to mutiny for want 
of ſubſiſtence; that, ſince his acceſſion to tale 
throne of England, He had expended above 
three hundred thouſand pound in their main- | 
tenance, and there appeared no end of theſe 
charges; that, by the the moſt exact calcula. IF 
tion, the third of the ſum paid him prefent- 8 
ly was much pre:erable to the whole payable 8 
ten years after; that the States, truſting to 
his pacific diſpoſition, as well as their cloſs 
union of intereſt and affection with his peo- 
ple, were nowiſe ſollicitous to recover theſe 
laces, and might allow them to remain in 
Fs hands, if full payment was demanded ; 
that this union was. really ſo natural, that 
the Dutch would never refuſe. to agree to 
any reaſonable meaſures for mutual ſupport, 
even though freed from the reſtraint ot theie 
arriſons; that the exchequer of the Repub- VM 
lic, was at preſcnt fo exhauſted, that they 
fouud 
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1 ound it extremely difficult, as they were 
Pow deprived of the French ſubſidies, to 


5 
% * 


reſerve themſelves in that poſture of de- 
Fence, which was neceſſary during their 


p lruce with Spain; that the Spaniards were 
© perpetually 2 the king for the 
eititution of theſe towns as belonging to 
heir crown ; and no cordial agreement 
cFeould ever be made with that nation while 
they continued in the hands of the Engliſh.. 
© EE ﬀ Theſe motives, together with his preſſing 
/ neceſſities, induced the king to accept of 


Caron's offer; and to evacuate the cautio- 

nary towns, which held the States in total 
ſubjection, and which an ambitious and en- 
 Merprizing prince would have conſidered as 
ghis moſt valuable poſſeſſion. From this 


1 


utch commonwealth. 

As James conſidered epiſcopacy as eſſen- 

F tially connected with monarchy, he had, 

ever fince his acceſſion to the throne of 

ngland, reſolved to embrace the firſt op- 

portunity of reducing the Scottiſh clergy to 
an uniformity with the Engliſh church.“ 


oy — 


XZ be inſerted in their canons : that they ſhould 


ſacrament ſhould be adminiſtered in private 
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riod we may date the full liberty of the 


He had lately ſent the following rules to | 
receive the communion kneeling : that the 


86 The Hiſtery ef Enctanp. 
to ſiek perſons : that they ſhould keep the 
feſtivals of Chriſtmas, Eaſter, Aſcenſion, 
and Whitſuntide: and that children of 
eight years of age and upwards ſhould be 
confirmed by the biſhops. _ 


The general afſembly, apprebending that 


theſe articles were only introductory to more 
important innovations, rejected them wich 
one voice; and the king, provoked at their 


obſtinacy, determined to repair into Scot- 


land, and by the terror of his preſence, 


compel them to obedience. 


Before his departure from London, be 


publiſned a proclamation, ſignifying his 
deſign of viſiting his ancient kingdom; not 
with a view of altering its civil and eccleſi- 
aſtical ſtate, but in order to reform certain 
abuſes, which had crept into the church 
and government. Soon after, he ſent ſome 
officers of his houſhold to Edinburgh, di- 
reQing them to adorn his chapel with pic- 
tures and ſtatues ; a meaſure which gave 
great offence to the whole nation. 


James, in perſon, opened the parliament © 


of Scotland with a long ſpeech, according 1 
to his uſual cuſtom, in which, among many * 
other particulars, he recommended the no- 


mination of a certain number of commiſſio- 


ners to regulate the affairs of religion; ard 


the parliament allenting to his propoſal, hie 5 
appoinics 


. 


; 


uppointed them from among his own crea- 
4 | 1 wares. 2 ern W #1." 1 
Having gained this point, he next inſiſt- 
26d upon their eſtabliſhing the following ar- 


4 Fricle : that every thing ordained by the 


ing and his biſhops, concerning the exte- 
9 rior governmeut of the church, ſhould have 
5 _ he 3 of a law, to which all perſons 
mould be bound to pay an implicit obedi- 
» 


e 5 
; 1 The miniſters, alarmed at theſe extraordi- 
gnary proceedings, entered a proteſt againſt 

"this article; and the whole nation was put 
Fin a ferment. James, diſconcerted by this 
Coypostion, commanded the clergy to meet 
= km at St. Andrew's, where he told them he 
was reſplved to be obeyed ; and they, o- 
== verawed by his menaces, entreated him to 
=X ſummon a general aſſembly, and procure 
their conſent. The king aſking, ** what 
= < aſſurance he might have of the aſſembly's 
= © conſent:“ they anſwered, that they ſaw 
no reaſon to the contrary, and knew that 
the aſſembly would comply with any reaſo- 
— nable demand of his majeſty, | But if it 
fall out otherwiſe,” ſaid the king. and 
= © my propofal be rejected, the Aiffculty 


„will be the greater; and when I (hall 
== ** uſe my authority in eſtabliſhing theſe ce- 
==X  xemonies, they will call me tyrant and 
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«« perſecutor,” All crying out, that none = 


could be ſo mad; yet experience,” ſaid 
the king, tells me, that it may really 
4% happen. Therefote, unleſs I be made 
« ſure, I will not give way to an aſſembly,” 
Galloway, one of the miniſters, ſaying, that 
the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's would anſ- 
wer for them, the archbiſhop refuſed ; for 
that he had been deceived by them, and 


had frequently experienced their breach oo 


promiſe. Then faid Galloway, © if your 
„ majeſty will truſt me, I will anſwer for 
% them.” The king conſented ; and an 
aſſembly was convoked on the twenty- fifth 
day of November enſuing. | 
* Yer this aſſembly, which met after the 
king's departure from Scotland, found 
means to elude all his applications; and it 
was not till the ſubſequent year, that he 
was able to obtain a vote for receiving 
his ceremonies. And, through every par- 
ticular of this affair, in the parhament 
as well as in the general aſſemblies, the 
nation diſcovered the utmoſt averſion to 
theſe innovations; and nothing but the 
kiog's importunity and authority, had ex- 
torted a ſeeming conſent, which was belied 
by the inward ſentiments of all ranks of 
people. | 
Even 
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EKven the few, who were not ſwayed by 

eligious motives, thought the national ho- 
our facrificed by a ſervile imitation of the 
modes of worſhip eſtabliſhed in 91%. rg | 


nd every prudent man ex in condemn- 
Ing the conduct of the king, who, by an 
All-timed zeal for his favourite ceremonies, 
had betrayed, though in an oppoſite ex- 
treme, equal narrownefs of mind, with the 
perſons whom he affected to treat with 


5 


much contempt. 726A 
At the fame time that James ſhocked, in 
ſo violent a manner, the p of his 
& Scottiſh ſubjects, he acte 

= thoſe of his Engliſh. During the preva- 
lence of Popery in England, as in all Po- 
© piſh countries at preſent, the remaining 
part of Sunday, after the concluſion of the 
public ſervice,” was devoted to ſports and 
recreations. | 


in oppoſition to 


The king, who was no enemy to the 
pageantry of the Romiſh church, reſolved, 
if poſſible, to reſtore this ablurd and inde- 
cent cuſtom. With this view he publiſhed 
a performance, entitled the Book of Sports, 


= recommending all kinds of diverſion after 
XX ſermon, He ordered it to be publicly read 
in all churches ; and ſuch miniſters as re- 


Pf | fuſed to comply with this injunction, were 
x feverely puniſhed by the court of high com- 


3 miſſion. 
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90 The Hiſtory of Ex OL AUD. 
rniſſion. He ſoon found, however, that he 
could not carry bis point; and that the 
people were determined to play when they 
pleaſed, not when his majeſty thought pro- 

At the time when Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh was committed to the Tower, his 
haughty and overbearing behaviour, bad 
rendered him the moſt unpopular man in 
England ; and his condemnation was chiefly 
owing to that public odium under which he 
laboured. In the courſe of thirteen years, 
during which he was a priſoner, the ſenti- 
ments of the nation had greatly altered in 
his favour. Men had time to reflect on the 


The lord-mayor of London diſcovered” a - noble 
ſpirit of independence on this occaſiom The court be- 
ing going to remove to Theobald's on Monday, the 
king's carriages had ocpaſion to paſs through the city 
on Sunday; and the lord- mayor immediately ſtopped 
them. The king, informed of this circumſtance, broke 


out into a violent paſfion, ſwearing, © that be thought 
«there had been no kings in England but himſelf,” 


Recollecting himſelf, however, he ſent a warrant to 
the lond-mayor, ordering him to let the carriages paſs, 
The lord-mayor obeyed, with this anſwer ; © while it 
« was in my power, I did my duty; but that being 
ic ſuperceded by a ſuperior power, it is now my duty to 
% obey.” The King, upon reflexion, was ſo well 


pleaſed with the mayor's behaviour, that he returned 


aim thanks for his ſpirited conduct. 
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enty, not to fa of his ſen- 
1 vi, ot pitied A and enterpriz. 
ſpirit, Which languiſned in the rigour 
confinement; they admired the extenſive 
Wnius of the man, who, being educated a- 
maſt the din of arms, had outſtript, in the 
Wrſaits of literature, even thoſe of the 
11 ſtudious and contemplative lives: and 
yy were charmed with his unbroken mag- 
Fimity, which,” at his age, and in his 
4 - amſtances, could enable him to under- 
ee and accompliſh ſo difficult a work as 
s hiſtory of the world. 
Fro encourage theſe favourable diſpoſi - 
3 dns, on which he founded the hopes of 
rieving his liberty, he ſpread the report 
a golden mine, which he had diſcovered 
1 Guiana, and which was ſufficient, he 
Wd, not only to enrich the adventurers, 
c to afford immenſe treaſures to the nation. 
Rhe king gave little credit to theſe mighty 
Womiles ; both becauſe he imagined, that 
d ſuch mine, as that deſcribed, exiſted 
by where in nature, and becauſe he regard- 
Raleigh as a man of deſperate | fortunes, 
oſe buſineſs it was, by any means, to re- 
3 Wer his freedom, and to reſtore himſelf to 
wer and authority, 
| E Thinkin 18 however, that he had already 
J 1 tered ſufficient puniſhment, he ſet him at 
kbertys 
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' ſigns: and he was reſolved, he ſaid, to 1 


to check him in his future behaviour. 


92 The Hiſtory ef ExcLAanD. 
liberty;“ and when his boaſts of the golden 
mine had induced multitudes to offer him 
their ſervice, the king gave them permiſſion 
to try the adventure, and, at their requeſt, 2 
beſtowed on Raleigh authority over his fel- 
low adventurers. "4 

Though ſtrongly importuned, he ſtill re- 
fuſed to grant him a pardon, which ſeemed 
a natural conſequence of inveſting him with 


er and command. But James alledged, 
that he was ſtill diffident of Raleigh's de- 


keep the former ſentence in force, in order 


Raleigh was ſenſible that it was far from ⁵ 
the king's purpoſe to attack any of the 
aniſh ſetrlements ; he therefore affirmed, 
tha: Spain had planted no colonies on that 
part of the coaff where the mine lay. When 
Gondomar, the Spaniſh ambaſiador, alarm- 
ed at his preparations, preſented a remon- 
ſtrance to the king; Raleigh ſtill aſſerted 
the innocence of his intentioas : and James 
aſſured Gondomar, that he durſt not com- 
mit any act of hoſtility, and that he ſhould 
pay with bis head for ſo preſumptuous an 
enterprize. | | 
But the miulſter, ſhrewdly ſuſpecting that 
twelve armed veſſe's were not equipped * 
. . tne 
* A, D. 1618. 
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fake of a diſcovery, tranſmitted the in 

uigence to the court of Madrid, who im- 
KHcdiately gave orders for ſtrengthening and 


Prtifying all their ſettlements, particularly 
poſe along the coaſt of Guiana. 22 
When the courage and avarice of the 
"Spaniards and Portugueſe had diſcovered ſo 
many new worlds, they were determined to 
how. their ſoperiorit) to the barbarous 
teathens, whom they ſubdued, not only in 
Its and arms, but alſo in the juſtice of their 
gauſe. With this view they applied to 
ilexander the fixth, who then filled the 
—XFapal chair; and he, with great generoſity, 
Ind from the inexhauſtible plenitude of his 


2 


1 


power, beſtowed on the Spaniards the 
Pole weſtern, and on the Portugueſe the 
rhole eaſtern, part of the | | 

The more ſcrupulous Proteſtants, who 
pwned not the authority of the Roman pon- 
icf, conſidered - the firſt diſcovery as the 
Foundation of their right; and if a pyrate, 
er ſca-adventurer of their nation, had but 
rected a ſtick or ſtone on the coaſt, as a 
nark of his landing, they imagined that 
he whole continent belonged to them, and 
hat they were entitled to expel or extirpate, 
5. uſurpers, the ancient poſſeſſors and in- 
habitants. | . 


It 
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It was in this manner, that Sir Walter 
Raleigh, about twenty three years before, 9 
had taken poſſeſſion of the continent of Gui- 
ana; a region as large as the half of . 9 
and though he had, immediately after, 


22 the coaſt, he yet affirmed, that the 


ngliſh title to the whole remained certain 


+ 


and indiſſ utable. f — ; 11 
But it happened, in the mean time, that 

the Spaniards, either ignorant or regardleſs 7 
of this imaginary. claim (which, _ all, 
was ſome what better than the pope's dona- 
tion) had poſſeſſed themſelves of a part o 
Guiana, had eſtabliſhed. a ſettlement on the 
| 

4 
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river Qroonoko, had built a little town call 
ed St. Thomas, and were working ſome 
mines of little value. _ 
To this place Raleigh directed his courſe ; 
and remaining bimſelf at the mouth of the 
river, with five of his largeſt ſhips, he ſen: 
up the reſt to St. Thomas, under the con- E ' 
duct of his ſon, and of captain Keymis, : 
perſon in whom he repoſed the moſt entire 
confidence. The Spaniards, who expected 
this invaſion, endeavoured to oppoſe the RM 
landing of the Engliſh ; but they were re- 
Pulſed, and driven back into the town. 
Young Raleigh, to animate his men, 
called out, that this was the true mine, 
« and none but fools looked for any other 1 1 


8 
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.» 9, advancing- among the foremoſt, re- 
ieed a ſhot, of which he immediately 
ij. ed. Keymis, and his companjons, were 
r diſcouraged by this event : they ruſhed 
nm to the attack, and entered the town, 
ich they afterwards burned; though they 


. 3 Wund not in it any thing of value. 2 

vx Raleigh acknowledged, that he himſelf 
: d not ſeen the mine, in queſt of which he 
1 d perſuaded ſo many people to riſk their 
| Wes and ſortunes: it was Keymis, he faid, 
. ho had formerly diſcovered it, and had 


Fou ht him that lump of ore which pro- 
iſed ſuch immenſe treaſures. Yet Ke mis, 


. ho confeſſed he was within two hours 
arch of the place, refuſed, on the moſt ri- 
iculous pretences, to take any eff=1ual 


eps towards the finding it; and he return- 
id immediately to Raleigh with the melan- 
holy tidings of his ſon's- death, and. the miſo 
arriage of the enterprize. Overwhelmed 
With e, and dreading puniſhment for 
is behaviour, Keymis retited into his ca- 
pia, and ended his life with a piſtol. | 
The other adventurers now !uſpeted that 
Raleigh had deceived them; that he had 
——Ewvever known of avy ſuch mine as he pre- 
bp tended to go in ſerch of; that his defign 
bad ever been to pillage St. Thomas; and, 
, baring enriched his men Witk the 0 
2 * 1 | 2 at 
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that place, to ed to the invaſion of the 1 
other Spaniſh ſettlements; that he hoped to 


retrieve his ruined affairs, by ſuch daring 


enterprizes; and that he truſted to the 
money he ſhould acquire, for making his 

ce with England;; or, if that ſhould be 
impoſſible, that he intended to retire. into 
ſome other country, were his riches would 


ſecure him a fate retreat. | 


' The ſmall booty gained by the ſpoil of © 


St. Thomas, diſcouraged Raleigh's compa- 


nions from engaging in theſe projects; tho“ 
there were ſeveral circumſtances in the tre- 


ty, and late tranſactions between the two 


nations, which might have induced them to 
undertake ſuch a pyratical war againſt the I 


Spantards. 


When the Engliſh made peace with Spain, 


"= 
1. XEs 


they followed the example of Henry the q / 


fourth of France, who, at the treaty of 


Vervins, finding it impoſible to ſettle all- 


controverſies with regard to the Indian trade, 
had agreed to paſs over that article in total 
filence. The Spaniards having, all along, 
iſſued ſevere edifts againſt the intercourſe of 
any European nation with their colonies, 
interpreted this filence in their own favour, 
and regarded it as a tacit acknowledgement 
in the Engliſh, of the eſtabliſhed Jaws of 


ys The 


nns l.. 
= The Englifh, on the contrary, alledged, 
= as they had neyer been excluded by 
Wy weaty from trading with any part of 
ie kn 
"_Bﬀ%- lawful for them to traffick with his co- 
pnies in either Indies, as with his European 
Erriories; In conſequence of this uncer- 
Winty, ' many adventurers from England 
iled to the - Spaniſh Indies, and were ſe- 
rely puniſhed, when ſeized; as they, on 
e other hand, often ſtole, and, when ſu- 
Perior in power, forced a trade with the 
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efeated, the Spaniſh governours. 32 
x Theſe outrages, which had long been 
omitted on both ſides, it was reſolved 
=o bury in total oblivion ; becauſe of the 
Wifiice'ty; if not impoſſibility, of remedy- 
. qe upon any fixed principle. 

Bot as there was a wide difference be- 
een private adventurers in ſingle ſhips, 
nd a fleet acting under a royal commiſ- 
on; Raleigh's companions judged it moſt 
prudent to return immediately to Eng- 
and, and carry him along with them to 
wer for his conduct. It is alledged, 
though without any certain proof, that he 
made uſe of many artifices to perſuade 


mis. © © 
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of Spain's dominions, it was ſtill 


habitants, and OO, nay ſometimes - 


= them to invade the Spaniſh ſettlements, 
and, failing in .that, to make his eſcape 
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into France: but all theſe proviag unſuc. 
ceſsful, he was r to England, 
„ as well as his fel. 


and ſtrictly examined, a 
low-adventurers, before the privy- council. 
The council unanimouſly gave it as their 


opinion, that the former ſuſpicions, wich 
regard (o Raleigh's intentions, were wel! 


founded; that he had deceived the king 
by the repreſentations which he had given 
of his projected enterprize ; that he had 
committed acts of hoſtility and violence a. 
gainſt his majeſty's allies ; and that he had 


wilfully burned and demoliſhed a town © 1 


belonging to the king of Spain. 


He might have been tried either by 1 


com mon law for this piracy and outrage, 


or by martial law for breach of orders; but 4 
it was a fixed maxim among the gentle. 


men of the long robe, that as he wa 


under an actual attainder for high-treaſon, 
he could not be brought to a new trial 
for any other offence. To gratify, there. 7 
fore, the court of Spain, who complained RF 
loudly of Raleigh's depredations, the king 
was lo cruel and ſo mean-ſpirited as to 
avail bimſelf of that power which he bad 
rpoſeiy reſerved in his own bands, and 
he ſigned the warrant for putting him to 


deach upon the former ſentence, 
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geägb, finding bis fate inevitable, um- 


* hed up all his courage; and though he 


d formerly employed many low arti- 
s, fuch as ho PEI". madneſs, fick- 


4 e, and a' variety of diſeaſes, in order 


prevent his trial, and effect his eſ- 
e; be now determined to act his part 


in that bravery and reſolution which he 


yſſeſſed in ſuch an eminent degree. © It 
Wis a ſharp * ſaid he, but a 
ſure one for all ills;” when he felt the 
ge of the ax, by which he was to be 
headed. His ſpeech to the people was 
Im and cdloquent; with the utmoſt in- 
fference he laid his neck upon the block, 
id his head was ſevered from his body 
two ſtrokes by the executioner. 


No meaſure- of James's reign expoſed 
6 than did 


im more to the public hat 


puniſhment of Sir Walter Raleigh. To 
ecute a ſentence, which was original 


IS vere, Ghich had fo long been ſul- 


nded, and which ſeemed to have been 


— 


>. 
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Conſidered as an inſtance, of meanneſt and 


* 


puſillanimity. And the cloſe alliance, 
which the king was now contracting wit 


Spain, being univerſally diſagrecable, ren.“ 


dered this matk of his complaiſance fill 


af 


more odious and hateful. 


4 


James had conceived an opinion, | which 4 e 
was peculiar to himſelf, and which had 


been embraced by none of his predeceſ. 
ſors, that apy alliance, below / of a i 
king, was unworthy a prince of Wales; | 


1 


* 


a 
2 


and he would never ſuffer other than 2 N 
daughter of France or Spain, to be named 


as a match for his ſon. This ſpecies f 


pride, which in _—_— implied meanneſs, 2 


as if he could derive honour from any al- 


Hance, was ſo generally known, that Spain 1 2 
had built on it the hopes of ruling, in 1 
the moſt important tranſactions, this mo- 


narch, ſo little remarkable for politics - 


prudence. | | 


During the life of | Henry, the king of ? j 
Spain had 1 his intention of giving 


that prince his eldeſt daughter, whom be 


afterwards married to the young king of 
France, Lewis the thirteenth. At that 
time, the intention of the Spaniards was 
to perſuade James to obſerve a neutrality 
with regard to the ſucceflion” of Cleves, 
which was conteſted between the Proteſ- 
The | 3 tant 
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it and Popiſh line: but the artifice 
id not then ſucceed; and James, in con- 
A quence of his alliance with: the Dutch, 
nd Henry the fourth of, France, ſent four 
Shouſand men, under the command of Sir 
Wdward Cecil, who joined the:> two pow- 
Pee, and put the marquis of Brandenburg 
nd the Palatine of Newbourg in poſſeſſion 
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p ® Gondomar was, at that time, the Spa- 
nin ambaſſador in England; a man, who 
if FL his artful flattery, and profound poli- 


cy. had gained an entire aſcendant over 
the mind of James, He now offered the 
RE ſecond daughter of Spain to prince Charles; 
and that he might render the propoſal 
the more tempting to the neceſſitous mo- 
narch, he gave hopes of an immenſe for- 
tone which ſhould attend the princeſs. The 
court of Spain, though reſolved to contract 
no alliance with a heretic, engaged in à 
W negociation with James, which they induſ- 
== triouſly protracted, and amidſt every diſ- 
WE appointment, ſtill encouraged him with 
= freſh hopes of ſucceſs. The affairs of Ger- 

many, which were now involved in the ut- 
moſt coxtuſion; became, every day, a new 
motive for thts perhdious conduct. | 
As the Auſtrian princes, throughout all 
their extenſive dominions, had ever em- 
T 3 plüwKwẽùyed 
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ployed the pretence of religion, to ſup. 
port their cruel uſurpations, they now met 
with: reſiſtance from a like principle; and 
the Catholic religion, as uſual, had em- 
braced the cauſe of deſpotiſm; the Pro- 
"teſtant, that of liberty. | | 

The flates of Bohemia, having revolted 
from the emperor Mathias, continued their 
rebellion againſt his ſucceſſor Ferdinand., 
and inſiſted on the obſervance. of all the 
edits enaQed-. in favour. of the reformed 

religion, together with the re-eſtabliſhment 
of their ancient laws and conſtitution. 
The neighbouring principalities, Sileſia, 
Moravia, Luſatia, Auſtria, even the king- 
dom of Hungary, engaged in the quar- 
rel; and throughout all theſe populous and 
warlike provinces, the ſpirit of diſcord and 
civil diſſenſion univerſally prevailed. 
Ferdinand the ſecond, who was endued 
with greater abilities, than are commonly 
paths by the Auſtrian princes, prepared 
imſelf, with great diligence, for the reco- 
very of his authority; and beſides the aſ- 
ſiſtance of his ſuabjects, who adhered to 
the Catholic religion, he attached to his 

. fide a powerful combination of the neigh- 

' bouriog potentates.“ in 
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RX All the Catholic princes of the empire 
d declared in his favour; even Saxony, 
be moſt powerful of the Proteſtant: the 
iagdom of Poland had eſpouſed his quar- 
Tcl; and, above all, che Spanich monarch, 
onüdering his own intereſt as inſeparably 
ronnected with that of the younger branch 
of his family, ſent him powerful ſaccours 
from Italy and from the Low- Countries; 
and he alſo furniſhed large fums of money 
bor the ſupport of Ferdinand, and of the 
Catholic religion. \ x0 
IX The ſtates of Bohemia, alarmed at theſe - 
mighty preparations, began alſo to ſue for 
foreign aid; and together with that aſſiſt- 
| © ance which they received from the Evangeli- | 
cal union in Germany, they endeavoutred to 
form connexions with more potent princes, - 
They turned their eyes towards Frederic, 
EF Eletor Palatine. They conſidered, that be- 
ſides the power of his own ſtate, which 
= was great, he was ſon-in-law to the king 
of England, and nephew to prince Maurice, 
who had obtained an almoſt unlimited au- 
thority in the United Provinces. 

They imapined, that theſe princes, in- 
fluenced by the ties of blood, as well as 
by a regard for their common religion, 
would be ready to ſupport the fortunes of 
Frederic, and would endeavour to promote 


his 


10 The Hiſtory e Exot Aub. 
his greatneſs. They therefore made him an 


© offer of their crown, which they conſidered 


as elective ; and the young Palatine, prompt- 7 


ed by ambition, without conſulting either 
James, or Maurice, whoſe oppoſition he 
apprehended, immediately embraced: the of. 


$5 cat} advanced with all: his foroe-into ö 
Bohemia, in order to protect his new ſub- 


No ſooner were the news of theſe events 
brought into England, than the whole na- 


tion expreſſed the utmoſt ardour to engage { 


in the ' quarrel, The power of the houſe 
of Auſtria was now become formidable to 


all the other ſtates of Europe: the fate | a 5 
of a prince, who had married a daughter 


of England, was a matter in which 
conſidered themſelves as deeply intereſted : 
the Proteſtant religion they regarded as 


only another name for civil liberty ; and I 


as this was a bleſſing which they were, re- 
ſolved to enjoy in their own country, they 
were eager to preſerve the poſſeſſion of it 
in every other. ſtate with which they were 
connected: they, therefore, intreated the 
king to undertake the defence of his ſon- 
in-law, in which caſe they would chear- 


ſally aſſt him with their lives and for- 
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| 1 5 — beſides that he had too little 
orage for ſuch diſſieult enterprizes, was 
4 Wcftrained by another motive, which had 
RÞlwavs a mighty influence over him. He 
Sefuſed to encourage the revolt of —— 
eainſt their ſovereign. From 3 very firſt 
Nee denied to his fon-in-law title of 
7 king of Bohemia: he forbad him to be 
bo. ed for in the churches under that ap- 
| del ation: and, though he acknowledged 
hat he had in no wiſe examined the preten- 
= fons, privileges, and conſtitution of the re- 
ST volted States, fo exalted was his idea of 
Ws the rights of kings, that he imagined ſub- 
iets moſt ever be in the wrong, when 
= they preſumed to refiſt thoſe who had obs 
BE tained or uſurped that majeſtic title. 
= Thos his arbitrary and deſpotic princi- 
les led him not only to attack the li- 
berties of his own ſubjects, but to leave the 
hberties of other ſtates at the mercy of every 
| bold and daring invader. 
Mean while, affairs in Germany haſten- 
ed towards a criſis.* Ferdinand collected 
2 mighty force under the command of the 
duke of Bavaria and the count of Bucquoy, 
and marched againſt his enemy in Bohe- 
mia. In the Low. Countries, Spinola aſ- 
| ſembled a veteran army of _ thouſand 
. mens 
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men, When Edmonds, the king's reſident 
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Albert the meaning qt theſe preparations, Wil 
he was told that the orders for this arma -. 
ment had been ſent to Spinola from Ma. 
drid, and that he alone knew the purpoſe ll 
for which it was intended, Spinola again 
alledged to the miniſter that his order: 
were ſtill ſealed; but that, if Edmond: 
would attend him in his march to Cob. 
lentz, he would there open them, and give i 


him full ſatisfaction. 


„* 


It was more eaſy to diſcover his inten- 
tions, than to prevent their ſucceſs. Al. 
moſt. at one and the ſame time, it wa: 
known in England, that Frederic, being 


defeated in the great and deciſive battle 


—= * 
1 


of Prague, had fled with his family into 


Holland, and that Spinola had invade! 


the Palatinate, and meeting with no op- 
poſition, except from ſome princes of the 


union, and from one Engliſh regiment of 
two thouſand four hundred men, conducted 


by the gallant Sir Horace Vere, had, in 4 


a ſhort time, ſubdued the greateſt part of 
that principality. | 


ud were now the complaints, of the 


people againſt the king's timid and puſilla- 


nimous conduct, by which he had not only 
deprived the palatine of all that aid and | 
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anne, which the Engliſh were both 
iliag and able to afford him, but had al- 
= deterred other princes from eſpouſing his 


13, 
a. uarrel. 3 | 

2. James, however, imagined, that he ſhould 
ſe ail be able to 8 that by gentle 
in Means which his ſubjects were fo eager to 
n eccompliſn by force of arms. He flattered 
h imſelf, that as he had diſplayed ſo much 
b. odice and moderation through all theſe 


anſactions, the whole houſe of Aultria, 
3 hough not over-awed by the power of Eng- 
ad, would willingly, from mere reſpect 
Mo his virtue, refer the controverſy to his 
bitration. He hoped, that, after he had 
ontracted a more intimate alliance with the 
lc Spaniſh monarch, by means of his ſon's 
Wnarriage, the rettitution of the palatinate 
SWnight be obtained, from the motive alone 
f friendſhip and perional regard. | 
He neyer dreamed, that his peaceable 
8:{polition, the more highly it was praiſed, 


f 9 k | 
| &xpoſed him only to the greater contempt 
1 nd derifion, He conſidered not, that the 


P paniſh match was itſelf attended with ſuch 
di fliculties, that all his art of negociation 
would hardly be able to bring it to effect; 
nuch le, that that match could ſafely be 
depended on, as the means of procuring 

ſuch migity advantages. 
Mean 
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Meanwhile he reſolved to .conceal bi; 
real intention, and to employ the pretext of 
reſtoring the palatine, in order to obtain a 
ſupply of money. He firſt tfied the expedi- 
ent of a benevolence or free- gift from indi- 
viduals, alledging the urgency of the 
caſe would not allow time fora more regular 
method; but the people, who conſidered 
theſe benevolences as real extortions, abſo- 
lutely refuſed to contribute. A parliament, 
therefore, was found to be the only re- 
ſource, and writs were ifſued for ſummon- 
ing that great council of the nation.“ 
In this parliament it was, that the parties 
of. court and country, or, as they are uſually 
called Tories and Whigs, were firſt regularly 
formed; parties which have ever ſince ſubſiſt- 
ed, and which, while they ſometimes ſeem 
to threaten the total diſſolution of the go- 
verment, are the real cauſes of its vigour 
and ſtability. All thoſe who favoured the 
hierarchy of the church, or the preroga- 
tive oſ the crown, adhered to the former; 
the Puritans, to a man, engaged in the 
Ever ſince the firſt origia of this ſet, tt 
through the whole reign of Elizabeth as well WW 
as of James, puritanical principles had been n 
| | under- ſu 
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underſtood in a double ſenſe, and expreſſed 
C opinions friendly, both to civil and ecclefia- 
ſtical liberty. And as the court, in order 
to diſcourage all parliamentary oppoſition, 
affixed the name of Puritans to its antago- 
nills; the religious Puritans readily adopted 
this diſtinction, which was {6 advantageous 
to them, and which confounded their cauſe 
with the patriots or country party. | 
| Thoogh the commons were fully deter- 
mined to ſecure and enlarge their own privi- | 
ledges, and to circumſcribe and limit the 
WF exhorbitant power of the crown, they yet 
Wdiſcovered, in the begining of the ſeſſion, 
Wnothing but the moſt perfect duty and ſub- 
WE miſſion; and they ſeemed willing to ſacri- 
Wn fice every thing, in order to preſerve a good 
= underſtanding with their ſovereign, 
= They would ſuffer no mention to be made 
of the new cuſtoms or impoſitions, which 
had been ſo warmly conteſted in the former 
= parliament: ſome, indeed, ventured to 
complain of the impriſonment of the mem- 
bers of that parliament ; but by the autho- 
Hrity of the more grave and moderate part of 
the houſe, that grievance was buried in 
Joblivion; and being told, that the kin 

had ſupplied his ſon-in-law with conſiderable 
ſums of money, they unanimouſly granted 
ſhim two ſubſidies ; and that too, before 

Vor. XII. x they 
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- Meanwhile he reſolved to .conceal © his 
real intention, and to employ the pretext of 
reſtoring the palatine, in order to obtain a 
ſupply of money. He firſt tłied the expedi- 
ent of a benevolence or free- gift from indi- 
viduals, alledging the urgency of the 
caſe would not allow time for a more regular 
method; but the people, who conſidered 
theſe benevolences as real extortions, abſo- 


lutely refuſed to contribute. A parliament, 
therefore, was found to be the only re- 


ſource, and writs were iſſued for ſummon- 
ing that great council of the nation.* 

n this parliament it was, that the parties 
of, court and country, or, as they are uſually 
called Tories and Whigs, were firſt regularly 
formed; parties which have ever ſince ſubſiſt- 
ed, and which, while they ſometimes ſeem 
to threaten the total diſſolution of the go- 
verment, are the real cauſes of its vigour 
and ftability. All thoſe who favoured the 


| hierarchy- of the church, or the preroga- 


tive of the crown, adhered to the former; 

the Puritans, to a man, engaged in the 

latter. | 

Ever fince the firſt origin of this ſeQ, 

through the whole reign of Elizabeth as well 

as of James, puritanical principles had been 
| 1 under- 


e A. D. 162. 
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aderttood in a double ſenſe, and expreſſed 
opinions friendly, both to civil and eccleſia- 
cal liberty. And as the court, in order 
to diſcourage all parliamentary oppoſition, 
affixed the name of Puritans to its antago- 
ils; the religious Puritans readily adopted 
Wchis diftintion, which was {6 advantageous 
Sto them, and which confounded their cauſe: 
ich the patriots or country party. Ad 
1 Thoogh the commons were fully deter- 
niged to ſecure and enlarge their own privi- 
ledges, and to circumſcribe and limit the 
erhorbitant power of the crown, they yet 
aiſcovered, in the begining of the ſeſſion, 
nothing but the moſt perfect duty and ſub- 
Emiſſion ; and they ſeemed willing to ſacri- 
ice every thing, in order to preſerve a good 
BW underſtanding with their ſovereign, 
They would ſuffer no mention to be made 
of the new cuſtoms or impoſitions, which 
Thad been ſo warmly conteſted in the former 
Parliament: ſome, indeed, ventured to 
gcomplain of the impriſonment of the mem- 
vers of that parliament ; but by the autho- 
Fity of the more grave and moderate part of 
he houſe, that grievance was buried in 
pblivion ; and being told, that the kin 
had ſupplied his ſon-in-law with conſiderable 
pums of money, they unanimouſly granted 
him two ſubſidies ; and that too, before 
X 7 
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they had entered upon any other buſineſs, 
contrary to the practice frequently obſerved 
by their. predeceſſors. | | | 
| _ They then proceeded, but in a very calm 
and deliberate manner, to examine and re- 
dreſs. the public grievances. They found that 
a patent had been granted to Sir Giles Mom- 8 
peſſon, and Sir Francis Michel, for li- 
cenſing inns and ale-houſes; that great 
ſums of money had been extorted, under 
2 of theſe licences; and that ſuch inn- 
eepers, as had preſumed to continue their 
buſineſs, without complying with the ex- 
horbitant demands of the patentees, had 
been ſeverely puniſhed by fines, imprifon- 
ments, and other penalties. _ 1 
The ſame rip had obtained a patent, 
which they enjoyed in common with Sir 
George Villiers, brother to Buckingham, 
for the ſole making and vending of gold 
and filver lace, and had been inveſted 
with very extraordinary powers for ſecuring 
the monopoly: they were armed with au- 
thority, to enter and - ſearch private 'houſ:s, 
for. the diſcovery of contraband goods; and 
even to puniſh, at their own will and di- 
cretion, the makers, importers, and retailers, 
of ſuch commodities. Many had been ruin- | 
ed by this cruel juriſdict ion; and it appear- 4 ; 
ed, that the lace, which had been _ = | 
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che patentees, was univerſally adulterated, 
and was compoſed more of copper than of 
the precious metals. | 

Theſe-grievances the commons laid be- 
fore his majeſty; and they met with a ve 
gracious and favourable reception. 


e 


even thanked them for their friendly infor- 
mation; and profeſſed his ſorrow and re- 


ret, that ſuch abuſes, unknowingly to him 
Frould have been ſo long permitted. « 1 
« aflure you,” ſaid. he, had I heard of 
4 theſe things before, 1 would have done 


e the office of a juſt king, and out of par- 


*« Jiament have puniſhed them as ſeverely, 
% and perhaps more than you now intend 
4 to do.” A ſentence was paſſed for the 
puniſhment of Michel and Mompeſſon. 
The latter had made his eſcape from the 
kingdom; but his eſtate was confiſcated, he 
was degraded from the honour of knight- 
hood, declared an outlaw, and condemned 
to perpetual baniſhment. - The former was 
likewiſe degraded from his rank, fined a 
thouſand pounds, impriſoned for life, and 
carried on horſeback, with his face to the 
tail, through the public ſtreets of London, 
Villiers was ſcreened from the like fate by 
his abſence, having been purpoſely fent 


abroad on ſome public employment; and, 


before his return, his brother Buckingham 
K 2 toynd 
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| found means to ſecure him againſt any fu- 
SY EDUURY +6. 1, 3 hn gina cer 

| Encouraged by this ſucceſa, the commons 
Carried their reſearches into other abuſes of 2 
fill more delicate and important nature, 
The ſeals were, at that time, in the hands of 
the celebrated Bacon, created lord Verulam, 
and viſcount St. Albans; a man equally 
_ admired for the greatneſs. of his genius, and 
beloved for his courteous and affable de- 
meanour, His want of economy, and his 
indulgence to ſervants, had involved him in 
debt; and, in order to ſupply his necefii- 
ties, he had been tempted to take bribes, 
and that, in a very open manner, from 
+ ſuitors in chancery. 5 

*Tis affirmed, that, notwithſtanding this 
enormous abuſe; he had fill, in the ſeat of 
- juſtice, maintained the integrity of a judge, 
and had given ſuch juſt and equitable de- 
crees, that none of them afterwards were 
ever queſtioned or reverſed. Complaints, 
however, roſe ofily the louder on that ac- 
count, and at laſt reached the commons, 
who preſented an impeachment againſt him 
in the houſe of peers. | 
The chancellor, conſcious of guilt, im- 
plored the mercy of his judges, and en- 
deavoured, by a general contefſion, to a- 
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the lords were inexorable ; and infiſted on a 
full acknowledgement of all his corruptions. 
He owned twenty-eight articles; and was 
ſo particular that he mentioned a doz- 


en of gold buttons which his ſervant had 


taken as a gift from a ſuitor, 

He was condemned to pay a fine of forty 
thouſand pounds, to be impriſoned in the 
tower during the king's pleaſure, to be for 
ever incapable” of any office, place, or em- 
ployment; and never again to ſit in parlia- 
ment, or come within the verge of the court. 

This dreadful ſentence he ſurvived five 
years ; and being in a little time reſtored to 
liberty, his gemus, yet unbroken by cala- 
mities, ſupported itſelf amidſt involved cir- 
cumſtances and a depreſſed ſpirit, and ſhone 


out in literary productions, which, notwith- 


== ſanding all bis failings, have made him be 
= juſtly conſidered as the glory and ornament 
of his age and nation. | | 
The commons ſtill proceeded in their 
= laudable career, and carried their ſcrutiny 


great conſequence, could not be touched 
= without ſenſibly affecting the king and his 
4 miniſters. The prerogative ſeemed each 


into many grievances, which, though of no 


moment to be attacked; the king's autho- | 
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of his power, would by no means ſuffer his 


power itſelf to be either queſtioned or deni- 


ed. Aſter the houſe, therefore, had ſat near 


fix months, without bringing any buſineſs 
of importance to a ſinal concluſion, the king 
determined, under pretence of the adyanc- 
ed ſeaſon, to interrupt their proceedings 
and he ſent them word, that be inten 
in a few _ to ary them tall 2 
The commons, enger to compleat the ſa- 
Iutary work of redreſſing all the public grie- 
vances, applied to the fords, and intreated 


them to join in a petition for delaying the 


adjournment ; but the upper houſe refuſed 
their concurrence. . 

The king conſidered this ſcheme of a 
Joint petition as an attempt to compel him 
to compliance ; he thanked the peers for 
the regard they had ſhown to his preroga- 
tive, and told them, that, if it was their 
requeſt, he would defer the adjournment, 


but would not pay the ſame compliment to 


the lower houſe. And thus, in theſe great 


national tranſactions, the ſame, peeviſnneſt, 


which, in private diſputes, often raiſes a 
quarrel from ſmall beginnings, occaßened 


| a coldneſs and diſgult "en the King aud 


Fe enen, , 
During 
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WW During the intermiſſion of parliament, _ 
he king employed every expedient to gain 
he affections of the people, and allay the 
WS iſfog ill humour of their repreſentatives. 
[ He had voluntarily propoſed to the parlia- 
went to limit his own prerogative, and to 
Wrelign his power of granting any monopo- 
Nies for the future. He now revoked all the 
patents of that kind, and remedied every 
article of grievance, to the number of thir- 
ty-ſeven, which had ever been mentiohed 
in the houſe of commons. 
& | But all theſe conceſſions were not ſuffici- 
ent to app-ale that ſpirit of diſcontent 
which now appeared in the nation, and 
which was ſtill farther increaſed by another 
act of imprudence which the king commit- 
tied. He had been fo fooliſh as to impriſon 
Sir Edwin Sandys, and Mr. Selden, with- 
© out any known cauſe, beſides their zeal and 
activity iff performing their duty as mem - 
bers of parliament, The events in Ger- 
many too, when joined to the king's timid 
and irreſolute conduct, contributed greatly 
to inflame that jealouſy of honour and reli- 
F Pon, with which the people were now poſ- 
ſeſſed. 
This year the Elector Palatine was put 
under the ban of the Empire; and the 
duke of Bavaria was commiſſioned to exe- 
5 cute 
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cute the, ſentence againſt him. The Up. 
Palatinate was, in alittle time, ſubdued at 
that prince; and meaſures were taking M;,; 
in the Empire for inveſting him with the 
eleQoral dignity, of which the Palatine 
was deprived. Frederic now lived, with 
his numerous family, in poverty and dif- 
tteſs, either in Holland, or at Sedan, with 
his uncle the duke of Bouillon: and 
throughout all the new conqueſts, in both 
the Palatinates, as well as in Bohemia, 
Auſtria, Luſatia, the Auſtrian armies exer- 
ciſed the moſt cruel and ſhocking barba. 
rities againſt the profeſſors of the Proteſt- Ba; 
ant religion. 1 
The parliament was no ſooner re- aſſem- 
bled, than the commons took all theſe af- 
fairs into confideration. They drew up a Þ 
remonſtrance, which they propoſed to pre- 
ſent to his majeſty.  - | 8 
They there "repreſented, that te row- i 
ing power of the houſe of Auſtria threat- 
ened the general liberties of Europe; that ip 
the progreſs of the Catholic religion in 
England begot the moſt alarming appre- 
kenſions, Teſt it ſhould once more gain an 
aſcendant in the kingdom; that the king's 
lenity towards the profeſſors of that reli- 
gion had increaſed their arrogance and pre- 
ſumption; that the ancontrouled * 
— 888 made 
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Winade by the Auſtrian family, mightily 
Waiſed the expectations of the Englith Pa- 
Wpiſts; and eſpecially, that the proſpe& of 
* the Spaniſh match inſpired them with the 
moſt ſangaine hopes of procuring, if not 
Whe final  re-eftabliſhment, at leaſt the en- 
Wire toleration of their religion. 
They, therefore, beſought his majeſty 
that he would immediately undertake the 
defence of the Palatine, and 7 8 him 

by force of arms; that he would declare war 
gainſt. Spain, whoſe arms and riches were 
he chief bulwark of the Catholic intereſt 
ia Europe; that he would engage in no 
egociation for the marriage of His ſon 
ot with a Proteſtant princeſs; that the 
children of Popiſh recuſants ſhould be taken 

From their parents, and committed to the 
Kae bf Proteſtant teachers and ſchool- 
naſters; and that the fines and confiſca- 
ions, to which the Catholics were by law 
object, ſhould be exacted with the utmoſt 
Figour. | 
y this ſpirited remonſtrance, the com- 
Nons overturned, at once, all the king's 
Favourite maxims of govetnment ; his cau- 


| 


. 


oy The 


Wo the Spaniſh match, from which he ex- 
Pected ſuch mighty advantages. But what 
. | offend. 


2 


ions and pacific meaſures, his indulgence 
owards the Catholics, and his attachment 
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118 The Hiſtory ef Enctavv. 
offended him moſt, was, their ſeeming in- 
vaſion of his prerogative, and their pie. 
ſuming, under colour of advice, to dirca 
his conduct in thoſe tranſactions, which had 
ever been allowed to belong ſolely to the 
management and direction of the prince. 

He was, at that time, abſent at New. 


market; but he was no ſooner informed Mit 
the intended remonſtrance of the common, 
than be ſent a letter to the ſpeaker, u 


which he ſeverely reprimanded the men. Y 


bers, for interfering with matters far above 


their reach and capacity; and he flriay 


diſcharged them to meddle with any thing. 


that concerned his government or deep ma- 


ters of ſtate, and particularly not to touch af | . 
his ſon's marriage with the daughter of 
Spain, nor to aſperſe the character of that 


King, or any other of his friends and con- 
federates. n 2 
To overawe them till more, he mention. 


ed the impriſonment of Sir Edwin Sandys; | 


and though he alledged, that the confine - 


ment of that member had not been owing 
to any offence committed in the houſe, be 


yet affirmed, that he thought he had a right N 


to puniſh every miſdemeanour in parli- 


ment, as well during its continuance 2 Wy" 


after. its diſſolution ; and that he was ful 


determined, for the future, to chaſtize th 


preſumption of any man whoſe * I 


ffence. | 
This imperious letter produced the effect 
hich might naturally have been expected: 


e commons were incenſed, not intimi- 


WWated. Senſible of their own popularity, 
Pad of the bent of the nation towards a war 
ich the Catholics abroad, and the ſuppreſ- 
Won of Popery at home, they little feared 


f all military force, and whoſe peaceable 
Semper would, in any event, hinder him 
Wrom carrying his threats into execution, 

la a new remonſtrance, therefore, they 
Mill enforced their former remonſtrance and 
advice, and they aſſerted, that they had a 
Fight to interpoſe with their council in all 


And undoubted privilege, and an inherit- 
Pnce handed down to them from their an- 
Peſtors, to enjoy entire freedom of ſpeech 
In their debates on public buſineſs; and 
What, if any member abuſed this liberty, 
Ihe houſe, and they alone, who were wit- 
Wefles of his offence, were entitled to in- 
Wit a puniſhment upon him. | 

= So reſolute and determined an anſwer 


* 
* 
90 


ad, that, when he was informed of the 
WF Pproach of the committee, who. were to 
preſent. it, he ordered twelve chairs to be 
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brought, 


haviour- ſhould afford the leaſt canſe of 


be menaces of a prince who was deftitute 


fairs of ſtate; that it was their ancient 


vas but ill fitted to pacify the king, It is 
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120 The Hiſtory of EncLann. 
brought, for that ſo. many kings were 3 
coming. 5 | | | 
His anſwer was ſhort and peremptory, 
He told them, that their remonſtrance lock. 
ed rather like a declaration of war than 
an addreſs of dutiful ſubjects; that thei 


retenſion to intermeddle in all ſtate af. 
airs without exception, was ſuch an ex- 
tent of power, as. none of their anceſtors, 
even under the weakeſt princes, had ever 


preſumed to arrogate : that public tranſ- 


actions depended on a comphcation of 
views.and intelligence of which they were 
totally ignorant; and that they could not 
give a better proof of their wiſdom, as well 
as duty, than by confining themſelves with- Þ 

has they ought to 
remember the Latin proverb, Ne /utor ultra 
erepidam; and that in any buſineſs which 
belonged to his prerogative, they had no 
right to interpoſe with their advice, except 
when he was pleaſed to aſk it. And he 


in their proper ſphere : 


concluded with theſe remarkable words ; 
„and though we cannot allow of your ſtile, 
<< Im mentioning your ancient and undoubt- 
% ed right and inheritance, but would ra- 
be ther have wiſhed, that ye had ſaid, that 
« your privileges were derived from the 
% grace and permiſſion of our anceſtors and 
us, (for moſt of them grew from prece- 
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than an inheritance) yet we are pleaſed 
« to give you our royal aſſurance, that as 
« long as you contain yourſelves within 
« the limits of your duty, we will be as 
« careful to maintain and preſerve your 
« lawful liberties and privileges as ever any 
* of our predeceſſors were, nay, as to pre- 
« ſerve our own royal prerogative.” 

If the commons had entertained any 
doubt of the king's arbitrary intentions, he 
had now given them ſufficient proof, They 
ſaw their title to every privilege, if not 


plainly denied, at leaft conſidered as very. 


precarious. It might be forfeited by abule, 
and the king alledged, that they had al- 
ready abuſed it. K 

They reſolved, therefore, to guard theſe 
invaluable liberties, which had been tranſ- 
mitted to them by their progenitors. They 
drew up a proteltation, in which they inſiſt- 
ed on all their former claims for freedom 
of ſpeech, and an unbounded authority to 
interpoſe with their advice and council. 
And they affirmed, „ that the liberties, 


* franchiſes, privileges and juriſdictions of 


** -parhament are the ancient and undoubt- 

*« ed.birthright and inherkancs of the ſub- 

« jects of England,” | 
Vor. XXII. L. The 
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«dents, which ſhews rather a toleration 


122 The Hiſtory of EncL and, 
The king, hearing of theſe vigorous pro- 
ceedings in the houſe, haſlened to town, 
He ſent immediately for the journal of the 
houſe of commons ;. and, with his own 
hand, before the council, he tore out this 
roteſtation; and ordered his reaſons to be 
inſerted in the council- book. 

He was doubly offended, he ſaid, at the 
proteſtation of the lower houſe ; both on 
account of the matter which it contained, 
and the manner in which it was formed, 
It was tumultuouſly voted, he alledged, at 
a late hour; and it was conceived in ſuch F* 
vague and ambiguous terms, as might für- n 
niſn a pretence for the moſt exorbitant n 
claims, and for the moſt unwarrantable en- 


croachments on his prerogative. = 1 
The meeting of the parliament after ſo Ira 
violent a breach, might have been attended lic 


wich the moſt dangerous conſequences. 
While men's minds were in ſuch a terment, 
no bufineſs could be tranſadted with any 
temper or moderation. The king, there- % 
fore, prorogued the parliament, and ſoon | 
after Footed it by proclamation.; and he 2 
endeavoured to ſatisfy the public with re- 
gard to every part of his conduct. F 
The leading members of the houſe, 
Coke, Philips, Selden, Pym. and Mallory, 
were committed to priſon : D.oges, Crew, 
; Rich, 
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Rich, and Perrot, were exiled to Ireland, 
on pretence of executing ſome public com- 
miſſion. Sir John Saville, a member of 
great popularity, and a zealous oppoſer of 
RS the court, was made com ptroller of the 
BS houſhold, a privy-councellor, and ſoon af- 
ter a baron; and this, perhaps, is the firſt 
= inſtance, in the whole hiſtory of England, 
of any man's being advanced on account of 
his parliamentary intereſt, and, his oppoſiti- 
on to the meaſures of the ſovereign. 

The king was apprehenſive, that the ſame 
factions, which had begun in parliament, 
would ſoon be propagated through the 
whole kingdom. He, therefore, publiſhed 1 
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repeated proclamations, forbidding all per- bi 
ſons to talk of ſtate-affairs. But ſuch pro- 1 
I clamations, if they had any effect, ſerved 18 


rather to increaſe the curioſity of the pub- 
lic: in every company or ſociety the late 
tranſactions were canvaſſed with the utmoſt 
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, L eaperneſs and warmth ; and by theſe means 1M 
che different parties were inflamed againſt 125 


ach other to the higheſt degree of rage and 
n By animoſity. 

© FX (Meanwhile James continued his fruitleſs 
:- Fiicgociations with regard to the recovery of 
he palatinate.* He diſpatched lord Digby, 
e, es his ambaſſador, to the emperor, defirinz 
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124 The Hiſtory of EN LAND. 
a ceſſation of hoſtilities; and the miniſler 
was referred to the duke of Bavaria, Who 
commanded the Auſtrian armies. : 

The duke of Bavaria told him, that it 
was altogether unneceſlary to form any 
treaty for that purpoſe, * Hoſtilities are 
already ceaſed,” ſaid he, and I doubt 
< not but I ſhall be able to prevent their 
« revival, by keeping firm poſſeſſion of the 
* palatinate, till a. final accommodation 
« ſhall be made between the contending 
parties.“ 

Notwithſtanding this inſult, James en- 
deavoured to renew the negociation with 
the emperor ; and the conferences were 9- 
pened at Bruſſels, under the mediation of 
the archduke Albert, and, after his death, 
which happened about this time, under that 
of the Infanta: but the commiſſioners had 
no ſooner entered on the ſubject, than it 
appeared, that theſe princes. had no power 
to determine the controverſy, Schwartzen- | 
bourg, the Imperial miniſter, was expected 
at London; and it was hoped, that he would 
be inveſted with more ample authority: his 
commiſſion reſeried entirely to the conſe- 1 ö 


rence at Pruſſels. 1 

The king was now convinced, that bis appl· 
catians were purpoſely eluded by the empe- 9 
ror ; but as he had no other means of carry 
| ww; 


A238 I I25 


ing his point, and it ſeemed the intereſt of his 
ſon-in-law to keep alive his preteufions, he 
fill reſolved to attend Ferdinand through 
2 his ſhifts and evaſions. Nor did he en- 

y deſpair, even when the Imperial diet 

/ Ratiſbon, by the influence, or rather au- 
— of the emperor, though contrary to 
the proteſtation of Saxony and all the other 
Proteſlant princes and cities, transferred the 
electoral dignity from the Palatine to the 
duke of Bavaria. 

Meanwhile the Palatine exerted his ut- 
moſt endeavours in order to recover his do- 
minions. Three armies were raiſed in Ger- 
many by his authority, under three com- 
| manders, duke Chriſlian of Brunſwick, the 
prince of Baden, and count Mansfeldt. 
The two former generals were defeated by 
count Tilly and the Imperialiſts: the third, 
EZ though greatly inferior to the enemy in num- 
= bers, till continued the war; but with no 
equal ſupplies of money, either from the 
= Palatine or the king of England. 

It was chiefly by plunder and free quar- 
ters in the palatinate, that he maintained 
his army. As the Auſtrians were duly paid, 
= they obſerved à more ftrict diſcipline ; and 
44 James began to fear, that fo unequal a con- 
pe: 1 teſt, beſides deſolating the Palatine's here- 


diary dominions, would terminate in a to- 
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126 The Hiſtory of ENGL anD. 
tal alienation of the people from their an- 
:cient ſovereign, by whom they were pillag. 
ed, and in an attachment to their new mal- 
ter, by whom they were protected. 

He therefore adviſed his ſon-in-law to 
withdraw his forces under pretence of duty 
and ſubmiſſion to the emperor: and accord. 
ingly count Mansfeldt was diſmiſſed from 
the Palatine's ſervice ; and that famous ge- 
neral retired with his army into the Low- 
Countries, where he was received into the 
pay of the United Provinces. x 

To ſhew in what extreme contemp: | 
James's negociations were held abroad, BS . 
there is a pleaſant ſtory related by all hiſto- 
rians, and which it may not be improper to, 
mention. In a farce, acted at Bruſſels, a 
courier was introduced, carrying the doletu! RF 4 
news that the palatinate would ſoon be 
wreſted from the emperor ; ſo numerous FR 4 
were the ſuccours, which, from all quarters,  « 
were haſtening to the relief of the expelled f 

f 
{ 


elector: the king of Denmark had engaged BY f 
to ſupply him with a hundred thouſanc BY - 
pickled herrings, the Dutch with a hun- 
dred thouſand butter-boxes, and the king 
of England with an hundred thouſand am- 
baſſadors. On other occaſions he was paint: 
ed with a ſcabbard, without a ſword; “ 
ar with a ſword, which ſeveral perſons were 


endet 3 N 


K „ me. 


endeavouring in vain to unſheathe. He 
was likewiſe exhibited with his empty 
pockets turned inſide out. In a theatrical 
jece at Antwerp, the electreſs queen of 
Bohemia was repreſented as a poor Iriſh 
trull, with her hair hanging about her ears, 
her child at her back, and her father carry- 
ing the cradle behind her. 

It was not from negociations with the 
emperor or the duke of Bavaria, that James 
expected the reſtoration of the Palatine ; 
his eyes were entirely fixed on Spain; 
and 1f he could accompliſh his ſon's mar- 


„ Triage with the Infanta, he fondly ima- 
- FS gined, that, after ſo cloſe an alliance, this 
other point might be eaſily ſettled. 
The proceedings of that court being na- 
e turally flow and dilatory, it was extremely 
de difficult for a prince of ſo little ſagacity 
sto diſcover whether the obſtacles, which oc- 
', 8 curred, were real or affected; and he was 


ſurprized to find, that, after negociating 
kve years, on ſo ſimple a matter, he was 
fill as diſtant from his purpoſe as ever. 
The pope's diſpenſation being neceſſary 
for the marriage of the Infanta with a 
8 Proteſtant prince, the king of Spain had 
engaged to procure that preliminary; and 
= he was thereby enabled to retard or for- 
= wad the marriage, as beſt ſuited his own 
| by | intereſt, 
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128 The Hiſtery of ExOLANp. 
intereſt, and, at the {ame time, to conceal. 
Lis artifices ſrom the court of England. 

In order to remove every impediment, 
James diſpatched Digby, ſoon after, dig- 
nified with the title of earl of Briſtol, as 
his ambaſſador to Philip the fourth, who 
bad Jately ſucceeded his father on the 
throne of Spain. He ſecretly employed 
Gage as his agent at Rome; and hearing 
that the difference of religion was the 
chief, if not the only obſtacle which re- 
tarded the marriage, he determined td ſoſt- 
en that objection as much as poſlible, 

He publiſhed a proclamation for releafing 
all Popiſh recuſants, who were confined ; and 
it was daily expected, that he would pro- 
hibit, for the future, the execution of the 
penal laws enacted againſt them. This 
ilep, he knew, would give great offence 
to all his ſubjects; he therefore took care 


to offer any apology; and he even en- 


deavoured to impute it to his great zeal 
for the Reformed religion. 

He bad, he ſaid, been uſing bis intereſt 
with all toreign princes in tavour of the 
diſtreſſed Proteſlants, and was fill an- 
{wered, that no indulgence could be grant- 
ed them, till he ſhould be pleaſed to 
ſhew ſome greater lenity to the Engliſh 
Catholics. This preteuce, however, Was 
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Wihe murmurs of the people, who juſtly 
Wapprehended the fatal conſequences, ſhould 
eier the Catholics obtain a perft& tole- 
ration. | 
W But whatever umbrage this ſtep might 
Naive to. the nation, it anſwered the end 
which the king had in view. The ſame 
55 religious motives, which had hitherto. made 
che Spaniards ſo backward to conclude the 
marriage, now induced them to promote 
it with the utmoſt zeal and activity. By 
its means, they hoped, the Engliſh Catho- 
lics would be indulged with a free tole- 
nation; and the Infanta would be the hap- 
= py inſtrument of procuring to the church 
ſome tranquillity, after the ſevere perſecu- 
tons which it had ſo long ſuffered, * 
The earl of Briſtol, a miniſter of great 
abilities, and who had formerly diſapproved 
of all alliance with Spain, was now con- 
vinced of the ſincerity of that court; and 
he was ready to felicitate the king on the 
entire accompliſhment of his views - and 
projects. A daughter of Spain, whom he 
repreſents as extremely amiable, would 
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and would bring with her an immenſe for- 
tune of two millions,“ a ſum four times 
greater 


* Theſe two millions were of pieces of eight, a- 
mounting to ſix hundred thouſand pounds. 
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War from quieting the fears, or allaying | 


ſoon, he ſaid, be conducted into England, 
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130 The Hiſtory of ExO LAND. 
greater than Spain had ever given wit M 
any other princeſs. f 

Bot what was of more importance u 
'the king's honour and -happineſs, Briſta 
regarded this match as a certain ſign of Mp 
the Palatine's reſtoration ; nor would Phi. WE 
lip, he thought, have ever beſtowed ji; 
ſiſter and ſo large a portion, under the Hr 
proſpect of engaging, next day, in a war 
with England. So perfect was his intel. 
-gence, that the moſt ſecret councils of Wit 
the Spantards, he aſſerts, had never eſ. oc 
caped his obſervation; and he found, tha Why 
they had, all along, regarded the marriege et 


of the Infanta and the reſtitution of the E 
Palatinate as meaſures inſeparably con- {Mins 
need. ert 


Every previous ſtep being therefore ad. n 
juſted, nought was wanting to the con- 
clufion of the marriage, but the pope's | 
diſpenfation, which might be eſteemed a We 
a mere formality. The king, juſtified by 
ſucceſs, now triumpbed in his pacific coun- Wi 
eils, and boaſted of his ſuperior wiſdom i 
and fagacity ; when all his flattering pro- 
ſpects were ruined by the raſhneſs of a 
man, whom he had raiſed from a private Wl 
ſtation, to be the curſe of himſelf, of his 
family, and people. 1 


Ever 


EDT 7A M E S I. 121. 
Ever fince the fall of Somerſet, Buck 
Egham had ruled the kingdom with un- 
Wmited ſway; and by his haughty and o- 
Werbearing behaviour, had incurred the ha- 


Prince of Wales himſelf. Deſirous, how- 
Per, of repairing his breach with Charles, 

Ind jealous, at the ſame time, of the cre- 
it acquired by. Briſtol in the Spaniſh ne- 


gciation, he reſolved to employ a method, 


which he would, at once, gratify both 

eſe inclinations.* 

He repreſented to the prince, that per- 
Dns of his high rank were peculiarly un- 
@rtunate in their marriage, the chief cir- 
Wmſtance upon which the happineſs of life 
epended; and commonly received into 


eared by any previous courtſhip, not ob- 
\- Wed by any good offices; wooed by 
n eaties alone, by negociations, by po- 
J 1 


ical intereſts: that however intelligent 


2 e Infanta, ſhe mult ſtill conſider herſelf 
e a melancholy victim of ſtate, and could 
is rt but think with regret of that day 

ien ſhe was to enter the bed of a ſtran- 


ger; 


* A. D. 1623. 


ed, not only of ſome of the greateſt and 
Poſt ancient nobility, but even of the 


eir arms a bride, unknown to them, 
ad to whom they were unknown; not en- 
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132 The Hifory of ENGLAND. | 
ger; and paſſmg into a foreign country 
and a new ah, bid an everlaſting 2. 


dieu to her father's houſe and her native 


land: that it was in the prince's power 


to mitigate all theſe hardſhips, and lay 


fuch an obligation on her, as would en. 5 
gage the coldeſt heart, as would attach 
the moſt indifferent temper: that his jour. 


ney to Madrid would be a noble piece 1 


of gallantry, which would equal all the I 
fictions of Spaniſh romance, and ſun; 
the amorous and enterprizing ſpirit of tha 


nation, muſt introduce him to the pri- 


ceſs under the agreeable character of:. 


fond lover rather than of a ſtately huſband: 


that the negociation, «ith regard to ., 


Palatinate, which had hitherto languifl«t 


in the hands of miniſters, would ſoon be 
completed by ſo illuſtrious an agent, -W 
filed by the mediation and entreaties «i 
the grateful Infanta : that the Spaniſh ge 
neroſity, moved by ſach an inſtance vi 
truſt and confidence, would be induce! 
to make greater conceſſions than could 
expected from political views and motive, 
and that he would quickly return to , 
king with the glory of having reſtore 
the unhappy Palatine, by the ſame enter 
prize, which procured him the affections a 


the perſon of the Spaniſh princeſs. 
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The young prince, naturally of a warm 
and fanguine complex1on, was charmed with 
theſe generous and romantic ideas. He 
immediately agreed to ſolicit the permiſ- 
non of his father. They choſe the time 
of his kindeſt and moſt jovial humour; 


$ dreſs, than by the force of their reaſons, 
they extorted a haſty and unguarded con- 
ſent to their undertaking. And having ob- 
taned his promiſe to keep their deſign ſe- 
WS cret, they left him, in order to prepare for 
ES their journey, 
SE No ſooner was the king alone, than he 
began to reflect on all the conſequences 
which might attend this hazardous project. 
He conſidered, that, however willing the 
= world might be to excuſe this fally of 
= youth in the prince, they would never for- 
give himſelf, who, at his years, and with 
his experienee, could entruſt his only ſon, 
time heir of his crown, the prop of his 
age, in the hands of foreigners, without 


WE fo much as affording him the frail ſecu- 


iy of a ſaſe- conduct: that, if the Spanith 
1, monarch was fincere in his profeſſions, a 
ee months muſt complete the treaty of 
Mg marriage, and bring the Infanta into Eng- 
end; if he was not fincere, the folly of put- 
ung the prince in his power, was the more 
Vor. XXII. M egre- 


and more by the importunſty of their ad- 
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134 The Hiſtory of Enctand. 
egregious and apparent : that Philip, when 
| 47 am of ſo valuable a pledge, might 
eighten his demands, and infiſt on more 
ſevere and intolerable conditions : and that 
the folly of the enterprize was ſo evi- 
dent, that the iſſue, however ſucceſsful, 
could never juſtify the attempt; and if 
unfortunate, it would expoſe him to the 
contempt of his own ſubjects, and to tlie 
deriſion of all poſterity. 

Haraſſed with theſe reflexions, ſo ſoon 
as the prince and Buckingham returned 
for their diſpatches, he acquainted them 
. with the reaſons which had made him 
change his reſolution ;. and he begged they 
would give over all thoughts of ſuch a 
ridiculous adventure. The prince bore the 
diſappointment with forrowful ſubmiſſioa 
and filent tears; but Buckingham talked 
in a haughty and imperious tone, which 
he had ever found to ſucceed beſt with his 
too eaſy maſter. 

He told him, that, for the future, no 
body would give credit to any thing he 
ſaid, when ke had retracted a promile 


which he had ſo ſolemnly given; that he 
plainly perceived this change of reſolu- 
tion proceeded from another breach of his 
word, in imparting the matter to ſome 
raſcal, who had ſuggeſted to him thoſe pi. 
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= tifa) reaſons, which he had adduced, and 

be doubted not but he ſhould ſoon diſ- 

cover who had been his counſellor; and 
chat if he broke his engagement, it would 

be ſuch an affront to the prince, who had 

now ſet his heart upon the journey, after 
bis majeſty's approbation, that he could 

W never forget it, nor forgive any man who 
bad been the cauſe of ſuch a cruel diſap- 
© pointment. | 

= The king fwore with great warmth, 
= that he had diſcloſed the matter to no 
© perſon whatever; and finding bimſelf at- 
= tacked, as well by the boiſterous importu- 
© nities of Buckingham, as by the earneſt 
= entreaties of his ſon, whoſe applications, 
bad hitherto, been always dutiful and ſub- 
= miſive ; he had again the weakneſs to aſ- 
© ſent to their intended journey. 

It was reſolved, that Sir Francis Cotting- 
ton alone, the prince's ſecretary, and En- 
= dymion Porter, gentleman of his bed- 
chamber, ſhould attend them; and the 
© former being at that time in the anti- 
chamber, he was immediately called in by 
the king's order. 

S © Cortington,” ſaid the king, you 
“ have always been a faithful ſervant, 
and therefore I am now to entruſt you 
wich an affair of the greateſt import- 
; M 2 «© ance, 
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** ance, which you are not, on your life, 
% to reveal to any other perſon. . Here,” 
continued he, ** is baby Charles and Sten. 
* ny” (ſuch were the ridicalous appella. 
tions by which he always diftinguiſhed the 
prince and Buckingham!) who have a 
«© great mind to go polt into Spain, to 
« fetch home the Infanta : they will have 
« bat two more in company, and have 
„ choſen you for one. What think you 
« of the journey?“ | 

Sir Francis, who was a man of Wiſdom 
and experience, and had lived ſome years 
in Spain as the king's agent, perceived 
at once all the obvious objections to ſuch 
an enterprize, and ſcrupled not to explain 
them. The king threw Himſelf upon his 
bed, and exclaimed, ** I told you this be- 
«« fore,” and fell into a new paſſion and 
lamentation, crying that he was undone, 
and-that he ſhould loſe baby Charles. 

The prince diſcovered, by his counte- 
nance, how much he was difpleaſed with 
Cottington's diſcourſe ; but Buckingham 
broke into a violent tranſport againſt him, 
The king, he told him, - enquired only a- 
bout the journey and the manner of tra- 
velling ; circumſtances of which he might 
de à competent judge, having gone the 
road ſo. often by poſt : but he, without be- 

ing 
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ing deſired, had the arrogance to interpoſe 
with his advice, in matters of ſtate, and a- 

inſt his maſter ; an inſtance of preſump- 
tion which he ſhould repent fo long as he 
lived. | 

He added a thouſand other reproaches, 
which put the poor king into a new agony, 
on account of a ſervant, who, he perceived, 
would ſuffer for anſwering him honeſtly. 
Upon which he ſaid, with ſome warmth ; 
« Nay, by God, Stenny, you are much to 
« blame for uſing him fo : he anſwered me 
« directly to the queſtions which I aſked 
« him, and very honeſtly and wiſely ; and 
« yet, you know, he faid no more than I 
* told yon before he was called in.” Ne— 
vertheleſs, after all this paſſion and vehe- 
menge on both ſides, James renewed his 
conſent; and preparations were made for 
their immediate departure. Theſe circum- 
ſtances, though trivial in themſelves, are 
yet ſo characteriſlical of the perſons deſcrib- 
ed, that we have judged them worthy of a 
particular relation, 

The prince and Buckingham, with their 
two companions, and Sir Richard Graham, 
maſter of the horſe to Buckingham paſſed, 
dipumiſed and undiſcovered through France; 
aud they even ventured into a court- ball ar 


Fatie, „here Charles had an opportunity of 


M 3 ſceing 
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ſeeing the princeſs Henrietta, whom he af. 
terwards married, and who was then in the 
bloom of youth and beauty. In eleven days, 
from the time of their leaving London, they 
reached Madrid, and ſurprized every body 
by their unexpected arrival. 
IT be Spaniſh monarch immediately waited 
on Charles, expreſſed the grateful ſenſe he 
had of the confidence repoſed in him, and 
made the warmeſt proteſtations of a correſ- 
pondent friendſhip and confidence. He em- 
ployed every expedient to ſhow the reſpect 
which he had for his royal gueſt. 

He gave him a golden key which opened 
all his apartments, that the prince might, 
without introduction, have admittance to 
him at all hours: he gave him the right- 
hand on every occaſion, except in the a- 
partments allotted to Charles; for there, he 
Fad, the prince was at home: Charles was 
Liroduced into the palace with the ſame 
pomp and ceremony which accompanied 
the coronation of the Spaniſh monarchs : 
the council were ordered to pay the ſame 
_ deference to him as to the king himſelf: 

Olivarez, though one of the grandees of 
Spain, who are always covered before their 
own king, would not put on his hat in the 
prince's preſence : all the priſons of Spain 
were opened, and all the priſoners reſtored 

* * to 
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to their liberty, as if an event, the moſt ſor- 
tunate and honourable, had happened to the 
kingdom: and every ſumptuary law, with 
regard to dreſs, was ſuſpended during his 
abode in Spain. He was only allowed, 
however, to ſee the Infanta in public ; 'the 
Spaniſh notions of decency being ſo ſtrict, 
3s not to admit of any other intercourſe till 
the pope's diſpenſation ſhould arrive. 
Notwithſianding the violent apprehenſi- 
ons which had keen entertained of the dan- 


: r conſequences of this adventure, the 


paniards took no advantage of the prince's 
preſence to impoſe any harder terms of 
treaty: they were only prompted, by their 
pious zeal, to defire ſome greater conceſſi- 
ons in religious articles; but. on the oppo- 


; fition of Briſtol, accompanied with ſome 
| reproaches, they immediately deſiſted. 


The pope, however, was no ſooner in- 
formed of the prince's arrival at Madrid, 


N than he added ſome new clauſes to the diſ- 


penſation; and it became neceſſary to ſend 


{ them to London, that they might be there 


ratined by the king. This treaty, which 
was ſoon after publiſhed, conſilted of ſe- 


| veral articles, chiefly relating to the exer- 


ciſe of the Catholic religion, by the Inſanta 
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140 The Hiſtory of EncLanD. 

The moſt exceptionable article, was that 
in which the King engaged that the chil- 
dren ſhould be educated by the princeſs till 
ten years of age. 'This condition could only 
be ſtipulated with a view of imbuing their 
minds with Catholic prejudices ; and tho” 
ſo tender an age ſeemed little ſuſceptible of 
any ſtrong impreſſions, yet the ſame motive 
which prompted the pope to inſert it, ſhould 
have induced the king to reject it. Beſides 
the PR treaty, there were ſeveral private 
articles to which che king ſwore ; and in 
which he promiſed to ſuſpend the execution 
of the penal laws againſt the Catholics, to 
procure a repeal of them in parliament, and 
to tolerate the Popiſh religion in private 
houſes: Theſe articles were never made pub- 
Iic; and their publication would doubtleſs 
have been productive of the molt violent 

murmurs. 

Mean while, Gregory the, fifteenth, wha 
granted the diſpenſation, died; and Ucban 
the eighth ſucceeded in his place. Upou 
this event, the nuncio reſuſed to deliver the 
diſpenſation, until it ſhould be confrmed 
by Urban; and that crafty ꝓontiff deferred 
the performance of that formality, ia hopes, 
that, during the prence's reſidence in Spain, 
ſome meaus might be found to ef: his 
converſion. : 
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The prince, chagrined at this delay, ex- 
relied bis deſire to return. On the firſt 
Fiat, he obtained the permiſſion of the Spa- 
| niſh court; and Philip graced his depar- 
ture with all the circumſtances of civility 
and reſpect which had been paid him on 
| his arrival. He even ercQted a pillar on the 
ſpot where they parted, as a monument of 
their friendſhip ; and the prince, having 
ſworn to the performance of the articles, 
ſet out on his journey, and embarked on 
board the Engliſh fleet at St. Andero. 
The character of Charles, compoſed of 
decency, modeſty, and reſerve; virtues ſo 
agreeable to the manners of the Spaniards ; 
ide unbounded confidence which he had re- 
poſed in their honour ; the generous and 
romantic gallantry which he had ſhown to 
© their princeſs ; all theſe circumſlances, add- 
ed to his youth and handſome figure, had 
# recommended him extremely to the whole 
court of Madrid, and had rendered him the 
8 objet of general eſteem and regard. 
But as much as, the prince was beloved 
and reſpected, ſo much was Buckingham 
# deſpiſed and hated. His behaviour, made 
up of pert vivacity and rude familiarity ; 
his violent tranſports of paſſion ; his inde- 
cent freedoms with the prince; his ſhame- 
ful and diſſolute pleaſures ; his haughty, 
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arrogant, and overbearing temper, which 
he either could not or would not diſguiſe; 
qualities, like theſe, could, moſt of them, 
be eſteemed no where; but, to the Spani- 
ri were peculiarly odious and hate- 
al. 
They could not help expreſſing their ſur- 
prize, that ſuch a giddy and hair-brained 
youth could preſume to interpoſe in a nego- 
ciation, now brought to a happy period by 
ſo able a miniſter as Briſtol, and could dare 
to arrogate to himſelf the whole meric of 
the treaty. | 

They bewailed the fate of the Infanta, 
who muſt fuffer the approach of ſuch a 
man, whoſe temerity ſeemed to regard no 
laws, human or divine. And when they 
ſaw that he had the inſolence to affront 
their prime miniſter, the Conde duke of 
Olivarez ; every one who was defirous of 
gaining the favour of the Spaniſh, endes- 
voured to ſhow their averſion to the Engliſh 
favourite. 

The duke of Buckingham told Olivarez, 
that he had the higheſt eſteem for the Spa- 
niſh nation, and the king of Spain; that he 
would heartily concur in every meaſure 
which could ſtrengthen the friendſhip be- 


tween them and England; and that be 
would exert his utmoſt endeavours to for. 


Ward 
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ward the prince's marriage with the In- 
ſanta. | 
But he added, with a ſincerity equally in- 
folent and imprudent, With regard to you, 
„ Sir, in particular, you muſt not conſider 
« me as your friend, but muſt expect from 
« me all the ill offices I can poſſible do 
„ you.” The Conde duke replied, with a 
becoming dignity, that he willingly accept- 
ed the challenge; and, on theſe terms, the 
| &vourites parted. | 
Buckingham, ſenſible that he had incur- 
red the hatred of the Spaniards, and dread- 
| Ing the influence which that nation would 
naturally have after the arrival of the 
| Jafanta, determined to employ all his credit, 
n order to defeat the marriage. By what 
arguments he could perſuade the prince to 
offer ſuch an affront to the Spaniſh nation, 
from whom he had received ſuch generous 
CE treatment ; by what aris he could diſguiſe 
tte ingratitude and imprudence of ſuch 2 
& meaſure; theſe are circumſtances which have 
never tranſpired to the public. 
S It only appears, that his imperious and 
$ overbearing character had acquired, what 
it ever after preſerved, a total aſcendant 
oper the mind of the modeſt Charles,; and, 
ben the prince departed from Madrid, 
be was firmly reſolved, notwithſtanding alt 
| his 
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144 The Hiſtory of Ex O. ann. 
5 profeſſions, to break off the treaty with 
ain. | 
8 it is not probable that Buckingham prevail. 
ed ſo eaſily with James, to relinquiſh a project, 
which during ſo many years, had been the 
object of his wiſhes, and which he had now 
brought to a happy and ſucceſsful iſſue. A 
war with Spain, and the loſs of two millions, 
were proſpects by no means agreeable to this 
ap and neceſſitous monarch : but ſeeing 
is only ſon averſe-to a match which had al- 
ways been condemned by his people and his 
eres he yeilded to difficulties which 
he had nor courage nor reſolution ſufficient 
to ſurmount. 
The prince and Buckingham, therefore, 
'on their arrival at London, undertook the 
ſole management of the negociation ; and it 
was their buſineſs to find expedients by 
which they could excuſe their violation of 
the treaty. , 
Though the reſtitution of the palatinate 
had ever been regarded by James as a ns. 
tural or neceſſary conſequence of the Sya:1h 
alliance, he had ever diſcharged his mini- 
ſters from inſiſting on it as a preliminary ar 
ticle to the concluſion of the marriage tres 
ty, He conſidered, that that principal! 
Was now in the poſſeſſion of the emperor 21 
the duke of Bavaria; and it was no logge 
; 1 


* 


in, f 
in the king of Spain's power, by a ſingle 
ſtroke of his pen, to reſtore it to its ancient 
proprietor. 
The intimate connection of Spain with 
theſe princes, would induce Philip, he 
thought, to ſoſten ſo diſagreable a demand, 
by every art of negociation ; and many 
points muſt, of neceflity, be ſeitled, before 
ſuch an important object could be fully ac- 
compliſhed. It was ſufficient, in James's 
| opinion, if the Spaniſh court, could for the 
preſent, be perſuaded to give a poſitive pro- 
miſe ; and apprehending farther delays of 
the marriage, ſo long and ſo eagerly expect- 
ed, he was determined co depend on the re- 
| ſult of future councils and treaties, for the 
final reſtoration of the Palatine. 3 
This whole ſyſtem of politics was now 
overturned by Buckingham; and every 
# piinciple upon which the treaty had hitherto 
been conducted, was entirely ſubverted. 


to retard or defeat the concluſion of the 
marriage ; Briſtol was ordered not to deliver 
the proxy which had been left in his hands, 
nor to complete the marriage, till ſecurity 
was given for the full reſtitution of the pa- 
| latingte. 

Philip comprehended the meaning of this 
language. He had been informed of the 

Vol. XXII. N diſ- 


After many fruitleſs artifices had been uſed 
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146 The Hiſtory of Exo Ab. 
diſguſt conceived by Buckingham; and, 
Judging him a man capable of ſacrificing, to 
his own ungovernable paſſions, the pgreateſ 
Intereſts of his king and country, Fe had 
ſuſpected, that the unbounded ambition of 
that favourite would be employed to foment 
a quarrel between the two nations. 

Reſolved, however, to throw the blame 

of the rupture entirely on the Engliſh, he 

ave, to the earl of Briſtol a written promiſe, 

y which he engaged to procure the reſtor:- 
tion of the palatinate, either by treaty, or 
by any ather poſſible means; and when he 
found that that conceſſion was utterly diſte. 
garded, he ordered the Infanta to lay aſide 
the title of princeſs of Wales, which ſhe 
had borne ever ſince the arrival of the diſ- 
penſation from Rome, and to drop the ſtudy 
the Engliſh language, which ſhe had been 
learning for a conſiderable time; and 
thinking, that ſuch Precipitate councils 2: 
now influenced the court of England, would 
not ſtop at the violation of the marriage- 
treaty, he ordered preparations for war to 
be made throughout all his dominions. 

The king, having broke with Spain, was 
obliged to adopt new meaſures, and, witl- 
out the aſſiſtance of parliament, no ſtep of 
any importance could poſſibly be taken. 
The benevolence which, during the inter. 
| Vas 
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vil, had been rigourouſly levied, though col- 
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lected for ſuch a popular end, had produced 
very little money. 

Whatever diſcouragement, therefore, James 
might receive from his violent diſputes 
with former parliaments, he was once more 
obliged to convoke this great council of 
the nation ; and, as the Spaniſh match, 
which bad given ſuch offence, was broken 
off, he fondly imagined that the commons 
would be now better pleaſed with his admi- 
niſtration.“ 

In his ſpeech to both houſes, he ſlightly 
inſinuated the cauſes of complaint which he 
had againſt Spain; and he graciouſly con- 
deſcended to aſk the parliament's advice, 
which he had ever before rejected, with re- 
gard to the management of ſo important an 
affair as his ſon's marriage. 

Buckingham preſented, to a committee of 
hoth houſes, a long narrative, which he 
alirmed to be full and complete, of every 
ſtep taken in the treaty with Philip: but 
partly by concealing ſome facts, partly by 
miſrepreſenting others, the narrative was 
calculated to deceive the parliament, and to 
load the court of Spain with the reproach of 
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148 The Hiſtory of ExGLA VDO. 
He alledged, that, after a negociation of 
many years, the king till found himſelf as 
far from his purpoſe as ever, and that 
Briſtol had never brought the matter beyond 
general promiſes and ' profeſſions: that the 
prince, ſuſpecting the intentions of Spain, 
determined, at laſt, to go to Madrid, and 
put the matter to a final trial: that he there 
met with ſuch artificial dealing, as convin- 
ced him that all the ſteps taken towards the 
marriage, were falſe and deceitful : that the 
reſtoration of the Palatine, which had ever 
been conſidered by the king as an eſſential 
article, was never ſeriouſly intended by 
Spain: and that, after ſuffering much ill 
treatment, the prince was forced to return 
to England, without any hopes either of 
procuring the Infanta, or of reinſtating 
the Palatine in the poſſeſſion of his domi- 
nions. | 

This narrative, which, conſidering the 


importance of the ſubject, and the augutt na- 


ture of that aſſembly to which it was pre- 
ſented, deſerves great blame, was yet 
vouched for truth by the prince of Wales, 
who was'preſent ; and even the king ſeemed 
tacitly to approve it, by aſſuring the parlia- 
ment that Buckingham had laid the matter 
before them by his cxpreſs order. 
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The conduct of thoſe princes, it is difi- 

cult, if not impoſſible, to juſtify. Tis in 

vain to alledge the youth and inexperience 
of Charles; unleſs his youth, and inexpe- 
rience, really led him 1ato error, and made 
him give entire credit t all the impoſtures of 
Buckingham. And though the king was 
here driven from his meaſure by the impe- 
tuolity of others; nothing ſhould have 
tempted him to proſtitute his honour, and 
confirm the falſities, at leaſt falſe colourings, 
of his favourite, of which he had ſo good 
reaſon to entertain a ſuſpicion, - 

Buckingham's narrative, however ſpeci- 
ous and plauſible, contained yet ſo many 
contradictory circumſtances, as were ſuffici- 
ent to open the eyes of all judicious obſerv- 
ers; but it was fo agreeable to the bent and 
inclination of the parliament, that they 
readily rec:ived it without heſitations 

They had always axprefſed the utmoſt 
averſion to the Spaniſh match, which, they 
plainly foreſaw, would be attended with the 
molt dangerous conſequences; they were 
greatly cd at the rapid progreſs of the 
Auſtrian. arms, which ſeemed to threaten 
the general liberties of Europe; and they 
| were extremely deſirous of reſtoring the Pa- 
ls ine to the poſſeſſion of his domiuions, of 
wuich he had been ſo cruelly deprivad. 
We? N 3 Moved 
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r59 The Hiſtory of EncLanp. 

1 by all theſe conſiderations, they 
now adviſed the king to break off both trea- 
ties with Spain, as well that which regarded 
the marriage, as that for the recovery of the 

alatinate ; and James, unable to reſiſt ſo 
— a combination as that of his people, 
his parliament, his ſon, and his favourite, 
was, at laſt, obliged to yeild to the torrent, 
and to declare in favour of hoſtile meaſures, 
provided he ſhould be properly ſupported. 

In his ſpeech to the parliament on this 
occaſion, he began by lamenting his unhap- 
Py fate, that, having ſo long maintained 
the character of a pacific prince, he ſhould 
now, in his old age, be compelled to ex- 
change the bleſüngs of peace for the inevi- 
table calamities of war. He mentioned the 
great and continued expence attending mi- 
Itrary preparations; and, befides ſupplies, 
nom time to time, as they ſhould be found 
neceſſary, he required a grant of fix ſobſidies 
and twelve ſiſteenths, as a proper ſtock be- 
ore the commencement of hoſtilities. 

He repreſented his intolerable debts and 
burthens, chiefly owing to the ſums with 
which le had ſupplied the Palatine ; but he 
added, that he did not inſiſt on any ſupply 
for his own neceſſities, and that it was ſuffi- 
cient for him, if effectual proviſion was made 
for the konour and ſecurity of the nation. 1 
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To prevent all ſuſpicion, he, who had 
ever ftrepuouſly aſſerted bis prerogative, 
and even, ſometimes ſtretched it beyond its 
lawful limits, now made a moſt important 
conceſſion, the conſequences of which might 
have proved dangerous to royal authority : 
he voluntary offered, that the money grant- 
ed ſhould be entruſted, not to his manage- 
ment, but to a committee of parliament, 
and ſhould be iſſued by them according to 
their diſcretion. 

I be commons readily embraced this offer, 
which, however new and unprecedented, 
the king's laviſh and profuſe diſpoſition 
rendered the more neceſſary; and they una- 
nimouſly voted three ſubſidies and three 
| fiſteenths ; reſolving to continue their ſup- 
| plics, as the exigencies of the public ſhould 


| be found to demand. 


Advantage was likewiſe taken of the 
preſent harmony between the king and par- 
liament, in order to paſs the bill again 
monopolies, which had formerly been en- 
couraged by the king, but which had miſ- 
carried by the breach between him and the 
laſt houſe of commons. 

This bill was expreſſed in ſuch terms, as 
to render it merely declarative; and all mo- 
nopohes, without exception, were condemn- 
ed, as inconſiſtent with law and the liber 
4 ber- 


152 The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. 
liberties of the people. It was there affirm- 
ed, that every ſubject of England had an 
entire power to regulate his own actions ac- 
cording to his pleaſure, provided he did no 
Harm to any of his fellow ſubjects; and that 
no prerogative of the king, no power of 
any magiſtrate, nothing but the ſole au- 
thority of laws, could deprive him of this 
unlimited freedom. The extenſion ef this 
noble principle into all its natural and ne- 
cellary conſequences, has, at laſt, through 
many ſtruggles, produced that happy and 
excellent conſtitation, with which the in- 
habirants of this iſland are now bleſſed. 

The honſe of commons alſo confirmed, 
by a new precedent, the important power 
of 1mpeachment, which, two years before, 
they had exerted in the caſe of chancellor 
Bacon, and which they had ſuffered to lie 
dormant for more than a century paſt, ex- 
cept when they employed it as the inſtru— 
ment of royal vengeance. 

The earl of Middleſex had been pro- 
moted, by Buckingham's interelt, from the 
rank of a London merchant, to be lord 
high treaſurer of England; and his great 
abilities and unwearied application ſcemed 
to render him worthy of bis exalted ſta- 
tion. But having - expoſed himſelf to the 
reſentment of his patron, by refuſing to 
| 0 remit 
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remit ſome ſums of money, during the 
prince's reſidence in Spain, that favowite 


| reſolved on his deſtruction, and, by his 
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great influence in the houſe of commous, 
procured an impeachment againſt him. 

The king was highly diſpleaſed with this 
meaſure, -and. foretold to the prince and 
duke, that they would live to have their 
In a 
ſpeech to the parliament, he endeavoured 
to excuſe the conduct of Middleſex, and 
to alleviate the weight of the charge 
brought againſt him. | | 

The-accufation, however, was {lill ſupport- 
ed by the commons; aad the treaſurer was 
condemned by the peers, though the miſ- 


{ demeanours, of which he had been guilty, 


were neither numerous nor important. Two 
preſents, of five hundred pounds a-piece, 
which he bad received ſor the paſſing of 
two patents, compoſed the article of great- 
eſt conſequence. His ſentence was, to be 


{ fined in fifty thouſand pounds for the king's 
behoof, and to undergo all the other pe- 


nalties which Bacon hav formerly ſuffered : 


but the fine was afterwards remitted by the 


prince, when he aſcended the throne. 


The commons, encouraged by the ſuc- 


cels of theſe meaſures, and by the preſent 


dreſs, 


diſpoſition of the king, prefented an ad- 
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154 The Hiſtory of Ex CLAN D. 
dreſs, requiring the ftrit execution of the 
Jaws enacted againſt Catholics. James gave 
them a civil and obliging anſwer 3 though 
he declared againſt perſecution, as being 3 
very improper means of ſuppreſſing any 
religion; according to the noted maxim, 
% that the blood of the martyrs is the ſecd 
« of the church,” / 

He alſo diſapproved of too great lenity 
to the Catholics, and ſeemed to think a 
middle courſe, at once the moſt generous 
and the moR prudent. He even went fo 
far as to ſwear, in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner, that he never intended to indulge theſe 
religioniſts with a full toleration. 

A liberty of exerciſing their religion in 
private houſes, which he had promiſed in 
the Spaniſh treaty, he did not confider az 
worthy of that name; and it was probably 
by means of this diſtinction, that he thought 
he had ſaved his honour, After all material 
buſineſs was finiſhed, the king prorogued 
the parliament, though not without ſome 
gentle hints, of the ſenſe which he en- 
tertained of their unkindnefs' in not ſup- 
plying his neceſſities. 

By this time James was fully couvinced, 
that Buckingham had heen the author, 
not only of the prince's journey into Spain, 
but likewiſe of the failure of the mar- 
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riage-treaty ; and though he diſſembled his 
reſentment, he now began to eſtrange him- 
ſelf from a man, who, by his violent and 
impetuous conduct, perpetually traverſed all 
his meaſures. 

The arrival of Briſtol he impatiently 
expected; and it was by the advice of that 
miniſter, whoſe fidelity he knew, and 
whole abilities he reſpected, that he hoped 
| to extricate himſelf from thoſe difficulties in 
which he was at preſent involved. a 

During the prince's abode in Spain, that 
able negociator had ever endeavoured to 
prevent the fatal effeAs of thoſe headſtrong 
# meaſures, which were ſo eagerly purſued by 
Buckingham. After Charles's departure, 
upon the firſt ſymptons of a change of reſo- 
E lution, he ftill ventured to interpoſe with 
bis advice, and ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on the 
S ſincerity of the Spaniards in the condud of 
the treaty, 
| Provoked to ſee all his ſkilful and ſucceſ- 
ful Jabours defeated by the unleaſonable in- 
truſion of an inſolent minion; he would 
# underſtand no hints; and nothing but ex- 
S preſs orders from bis maſter could induce 
him to make that demand, which he knew 
Would put a final period to the negociation. 
& He was not, therefore, ſurprized to hear, 
that Buckingham had conceived the moſt 
5 violent 
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dreſs, requiring the ſtrict execution of the 
Jaws enacted againſt Catholics, James gave 
them a civil and obliging an{wer ; though 
he declared againſt perſecution, as being 3 
very improper means of ſuppreſſing any 
religion; according to the noted maxim, 
« that the blood of the martyrs is the ſecd 
« of the church,” : | 

He alſo diſapproved of too great lenity 
to the Catholics, and ſeemed to think a 
middle courſe, at once the moſt generous 
and the moR prudent. He even went fo 
far as to ſwear, in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner, that he never intended to indulge theſe 
religioniſts with a full toleration, 

A liberty of exerciſing their religion in 
private houſes, which he had promiſed in 
the Spaniſh treaty, he did not conſider a: 
worthy of that name; and it was probably 
by means of this diſtindtion, that he thought 
he had ſaved his honour, After all material 
| buſineſs was finiſhed, the king prorogued 
the parliament, though not without ſome 
gentle hints, of the ſenſe which he en- 
rertained of their unkindnefs in not ſup- 
plying his neceſſities, 

By this time James was fully couvinced, 
that Buckingham had been the author, 
not only of the prince's journey into Spain, 
but likewiſe of the failure of the mar- 
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riage-treaty ; and though he diſſembled his 
reſentment, he now began to eſtrange him- 
ſelf from a man, who, by his violent and 
impetuous conduct, perpetually traverſed all 
his meaſures. 

The arrival of Briſtol he impatiently 
expected; and it was by the advice of that 
miniſter, whoſe fidelity he knew, and 
whole abilities he reſpected, that he hoped 


| to extricate himſelf from thoſe difficulties in 


which he was at preſent involved. 
During the prince's abode in Spain, that 


able negociator had ever endeavoured to 


prevent the fatal effeaAs of thoſe headſtrong 


meaſures, which were ſo eagerly purſued by 
Buckingham. After Charles's departure, 
upon the firſt ſymptons of a change of reſo- 
# lution, he ftill ventured to interpoſe with 
his advice, and ſtrenuoully inſiſted on the 


ſincerity of the Spaniards in the condud of 


the treaty, 


Provoked to ſee all his ſkilful and ſucceſ- 


ful Jabours defeated by the unſeaſonable in- 
truſion of an inſolent minion; he would 
# underſtand no hints; and, nothing but ex- 
S preſs orders from his maſter” could induce 
him to make that demand, which he knew 
= would put a final period to the negociation. 
= He was not, therefore, ſurprized to hear, 
that Buckingham had conceived the moſt 


violent 
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violent animoſity againſt him, and, both 
in the council and parliament, had aſpeiſ. 
ed his character with the moſt villainous in- 
finuations. Upon the firſt notice, he pre. 
pared for quitting Madrid; and be was in- 
troduced to the king of Spain, and the 
Conde duke, in order to pertorm the ceie- 
monial of his departure. 

Philip, by the mouth of his miniſter, ex- 
Preſſed his ſorrow, that Briſtol's ſervices 
ſhould be ſo ill requited, and that his enc- 
mies ſhould have ſo far ſucceded, as to be 
.able to prejudice his mafler, and his coun- 
trymen, againſt a minifler who had executed 
his. duty with ſuch zeal and ability. He 
beſought him to take up his reſidence in 
Spain, rather than expoſe himſelf to the 
implacable reſentment of a deſperate rival, 
and the ungovernable fury of the miſguided 
Popwacy, 

e offered him every advantage of rank 
and fortune, to mitigate the rigours of ba- 
niſhment ; and, leit the deſertion of his na- 
tive country ſhould be deemed injurious to 
his honour, he engaged to beſtow all thei: 
advantages, with a public declaration, that 
they were granted merely for his faithful 
diſcharge of the office, with which he bad 
been intruſted. And he added, that he 
sonſidered ſuch a conduct as of the 2 
N el 
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eſt importance to his own ſervice; that 
all his miniſters, perceiving his regard to 
virtue even in a ſtranger, might be the 
more powerfully incited to preſerve their 
fidelity towards ſo juſt and munificent a 
maſter. 

Briſtol returned his moſt prateful ac- 
knowledgements for this noble and princely 
offer; but begged to be excuſed for de- 
clining to accept it. He. ſaid, that no- 
thing would more contribute to juſtify all 
the calumnies of his enemies againſt him, 
than his continuing at Madrid, and his 
accepting honours and preferments from 
his Catholic majeſty ; that the higheſt dig- 
nity of the Spaniſh monarchy, however va- 
luable, would be but a poor compenſatioa 
for the loſs of his honour, which he muſt 
ſacrifice in order to obtain it ; that he de- 
pended on his own innocence for protec- 
tion againſt the malice of his enemies; 
and that his maſter was ſo juſt and gra- 
cious, that, however he might, for a time, 
be influenced by calumny, he would furely 
afford him an opportunity of clearing him- 
ſelf, and would, in the end, re-admit him 
into his favour and confidence. 

Sa magnanimous an anſwer contributed 
fill farther to heighten the eſteem which 
Philip entertained of the Engliſh ambaſſa- 
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dor. He entreated him, at leaſt, to accept a 
preſent of ten thouſand ducats, which 
might be neceſſary for his ſupport, 11]! 
he could diſpel the prejudices contracted 
againſt him; and he engaged, that this 
. compliance ſhould for ever be kept a pro- | 
. found. ſecret, and ſhould never reach th: 
ears of his maſter. **. There is one per- 
« ſon,” replied the generous Engliſhman, | 
„ who muſt neceſſarily know it: he i; t 
the earl of Briſtol, who will certain, C 
; ** diſcover it to the king of England.” ( 
„It was the intereſt of Buckingham to 
exert his utmoſt endeavours to keep Briſ. 
. tol at a diſtance from the king and the 
parliament; leſt the power of, truth, er- 
forced by ſo eloquent a ſpeaker, ſhould 
diſcloſe ſcenes, which were but barely fui- 
ected by the former, and of which the 
. had as yet entertained no ſuſpicion. 
He ef therefore to James, and, by 
his policy and addreſs, procured a warrant 
for committing Briſtol to the Tower im- 
mediately upon bis landing in England; 
and though that nableman was ſoon after 
reſtored to his liberty, yet orders were 
- ſent him by the king, to withdraw t» 
+ his, country-ſcat, and to refrain from al 
; attendance in parliament, 
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He complied with the order; but loud- 
ly. demanded an opportunity of vindicat- 
ing himſelf, and of laying his whole con- 
duct before his maſter. On all occaſions, 
he afferted his own innocence, and cat 
on his enemy the blame of every miſ- 
carriage. 

Buckingham, and, at his defire, the 
prince, ; HAY that they were willin 
to be reconciled to Briſtol, if he won! 
confeſs his errors and ill conduct: but 
that high-ſpirited nobleman diſdained to 
purchaſe favour at fo dear a rate. James 
had che juſtice to ſay that the requiring 
ſuch a cruel condition was an inftance of 
unparallelled tyranny : but Buckingham, 
with kis uſual arrogance and preſumption, 
replied, that neither the king, the prince. 
nor hiiaſelf were, as yet, convinced of 
Briſtol's innocence. © . | 

While the attachment of the prince ta 
Buckingham, while the irreſolution of 
James, or the ſhame of changing his fa- 
vourite, kept the whole court in ſuſpence 
and anxiety; the Spaniſh ambaſſador, In- 
oioſa, endeavoured to open the king's 
eyes, and to remove his fears by inſpiring 
| him with fears till greater and more a- 

larming. He privately put into his hands 
2 paper, and gave him a fignal to read it 


by himſelf. 
44 O 2 He 
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He there aſſured him, that he was 2s 
much a priſoner at London as ever Francis 
the firſt was at Madrid ; that the prince and 
N had formed a 'confpiracy a- 


gainſt bim, and had the whole court at 
their devotion ; that cabals were forming 
among the popular leaders in parliament, 
extremely prejudicial to his perfon and au- 
thority ; that the ſcheme was to confine | 
him to ſome of his hunting-ſeats, and to 
intruſt Charles with the fole adminniration 


of public affairs; and that it behoved him, { 
by one vigorous effort, to aſſert his in- ] 
dependance, and to chaſtize thoſe who had ( 
ſo long and ſo groſly impoſed on his f 
good. nature. ö | t 
What eredit James gave to this infor- 0 
mation is not known. It only appears, h 

that he exhibited ſome feint figns of jea- 
louſy and difiruſt of Buckingh»m ; which, Pi 
however, he ſoon after r:tiated. All the 7a 
public meaſures which he purſued, and la 
all the alliances which he contracted, were bl 
founded. on the ſyſtem of enmity to the * 
houſe of Auſtria, and of war to be under- liz 
taken for the reſtoration of the Palatine. an 
Ihe States of the United Provinces, were cel 
'at this time governed by Maurice; and that | 
enterprizing prince, conſcious that his au- bet 
Ent 


thority would neceſſarily decay during pcs 
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had; on the expiration of the twelve years 
truce, re-commenced hoſtilities with the 
Spaniſh. nation. 

_ His, military abilities, which were great, 
would have compenſated for the interio- 
TA of his forces, had he not been op- 
po d by Spinola, wlio commanded the 
paniſ» armies ; a general no leſs famous 
fox conduct, and more renowned for vigour 
and activity. | 

In theſe circumſtances, nothing could 
be more agreeable to the Dutch than to 
hear of a rupture between James and the 
Catholic king; and they hoped, as well 
from the natural union of intereſts between 
them and England, as from the influence. 
of the preſent conjuncture, that powerful 
ſuccours would ſoon be ſent them. 

Nor were they diſappointed in their ex- 
pectation: an. army of ſix thouſand men was 
raſed in England, and tranſported into Hol- 
land, under the command of four young no- 
blemen, Eſſex, Oxford, Southampton, and 
Willoughby, who were ambitious of figna- 
lizing their valour in ſo popular a cauſe, 
and of learning military experience under ſo 
celebrated a captain as prince Maurice. 

Senſible, as James muſt undoubtedly have 
been, of the extreme averſion which his fſubjects 
entertained to every alliance with a Catholic 

| 5 a family, 
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family, he till perſiſted in his ridiculous 
opinion, that his {on would be degraded, 
by eſpouſing a princeſs of leſs than royal ex- 
traction. After the rupture, therefore, with 
Spain, nothing remained but an alliance 
with France; and, | accordingly, he forth- 
with applied to that court, and demanded 
ho princeſs Henrietta in marriage for his 

n. | od 
This match was not attended with the 
ſame temptations which had entangled him fo 
long in the Spaniſh negociation : the porti- 
on promiſed, was greatly inferiour ; and the 
peaceable reſtitution of the palatinate, could 
not be thence expected. | | 

But James was become apprehenſive, leſt 
his ſon ſhould be altogether diſappointed of 
a bride'; and therefore, as ſoon as tic 
Chriſtian king required, for the honour of 
his crown, the ſame conditions which hal 
been granted to the Catholic monarch, he 
was immediately induced to comply. And 
as the prince, while in Spain, had given a 
verbal promiſe to leave to the Infanta the 
education of her children, till the age of 
thirteen, this article was here inſerted in the 
treaty ; and to that imprudent conceſſion is 
generally, and perhaps juſtly, aſcribed the 
preſent diſtreſſed condition of his poſterity. 


The 
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The court of England, however, it 


muſt be owned, always alledged, even in 
the memorials to the French court, that all 
the conditions which ſeemed to favour the 
Roman Catholics, were inſerted in the 
treaty, merely with a view to amuſe the pope, 
and that their ſtrict execution, by an a- 
greement with France, were ſecretly ſu- 
perſeded. | | 
During the Spaniſh negociation, Heilel- 
berg and Manheim had been reduted by the 
Imperial forces; and Frankendale, though 
the garriſon was entirely Engliſh, was cloſe- 
ly invelted. Upon repeated applications 
from James, Spain employed her good offi- 
ces, and obtained a ceſſation of arms durin z 
eighteen months, e | 
But as Frankendale was the only place of 
Frederick's ancient dominions, which re- 
mained in his poſſeſſion, Ferdinand, being 
deſirous of recalling his forces from the pa- 
latinate, and of leaving that country in a 
ſtate of ſecurity, was unwilling that fo im- 
portant a fortreſs ſhould continue in the 
hands of the enemy. To accomodate all 
diſputes, it was reſolved to ſequeſter it in 
the hands of the Infanta, as a neutral pertou, 
with this expreſs proviſo, that, upon the ex- 
piration of the truce, it ſhould be reſted 
to Frederick; thou gi peace ſhould nor, ar 
that 
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that time; be made between him and Fer- 
dinand. 28 22118 Nabe 
After the unexpected rupture with Spain, 
when james required the execution of the 
treaty, the Infanta offered him the immedi- 
ate reſtitution of Frankendale and even 
ghnted a ſafe · conduct for the garriſon 
though the Spaniſh Netherlands; but there 
was ſome territory of the empire, which lay 
between her ſtate. and the palatinate ; and, 
for a paſſage over that territory, no provili- 
on was made. By.this artifice, which, in all 
282 would not have been uſed, 
ad peace been maintained with Spain, the 
Palatine was entirely ſtripped of all his pa- 
trimonial dominions. | 
Theſe unfortunate events, howeyer, were 
not ſythcient to diſcourage the Engliſh na- 
tion. It was reſolved to reconquer the pa- 
latinate; a ſtate ſituated in the heart of Ger- 
many, wholly occupied by the emperour 
and Bavaria, encompaſſed on all hands by 
powerful enemies, and cut off from all com- 
munication with England. Count Manſ- 
feld t was engaged in the Engliſh ſervice; 
and an army of twelve thouſand ſoot, and 
two hundred horſe, was raiſed by a general 
Pre is throughout the kingdom, _ 
During the negociation with France, the 
miniltry of that country had made mighty 
| pro- 
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promiſes, though in general terms, not only 
of affording a free paſſage to the Engliſh 
„but alſo of: reinforcing them with 
erfal ſuccours in their march towards. 
the palatinate. The Engliſh council were 
| ſo fooliſh as to conſider theſe profeſſions av 
| poſitive Engagements, | my - 
The troops, commanded by Mansfeldt, 
were embarked at Dover; but, on arriving 
before Calais, found that no orders were 
come for their admiſſion. After waiting 
for ſome time in vain, they directed their 
courſe towards Zealand; where, before auy 
meaſures could be taken for their landing, 
ttey were ſeized with a peſtilential di- 
ſtemper, which deſtroyed one half of their 
number; and the other half, weakened by 
8 ſickneſs, and diſcouraged by misfortunes, 
appeared too ſmall a body to lead into the 
© palatinate. 
© Such was the ſhameful iſſue of this 
E wretched expedition, which reflected an 
eternal difgrace on the Engliſh miniſtry, 
who ought to have ſtipulated, before hand, 
8 for the debarkation and paſſage of their 
forces; though it muſt be owned, it was 
che only public difaſter, which happened to 
& England, during the quiet and peaceable 
deiga of James. 
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That rei 
cloſe. This ſpring the king was ſeized 
with a tertian ague; and when comforted 
his courtiers with the common proverb, 
that this diſtemper, during that ſeaſon, was 
health for a king, he anſwered, that the 
roverb could only be applied to, a young 


Aſter ſome fits, he found himſelf extreme- 
Iy reduced, and ſending for the prince he 
exhorted him to love his wife with the moſt 
tender aſfection, but to take care not to be 


infected with the prejudices of her religion; 


to protect the church of England; and to 
do all that lay in his power to aſſiſt the un- 
happy family of the Palatine. 

Wich decency and fortitude he prepared 
For his end; and be died on the twenty- 
ſeventh day of March, in the fifty-ninth 
your of his age, after having reigned over 

ngland twenty-two. years and a — days, 
and over Scotland almoſt ſrom his cradle. 

The character of james, as indeed that 
of all men, may be beſt learned from the 


 hiffory of his life. Vanity ſeems to have 
been his ruling paſſion. Poſſeſſed with af 
high notion of his own abilities, he greedi!y i 
embraced every opportunity of di{playinzl 
His learning, which was extenſive, and his 


portio- 
nable; 


genius, which was by no means pro 


was now drawing towards a 


from his earlieſt infancy, with loſty ideas of 


to pedantry, his pacific diſpoſition into pu- 
8 fillanimity, his wiſdom into cunning, and 


his friendſhip into light fancy and boyiſh 


than he actually was. Half the pains he | 
took to be thought wiſe would have made + 1 | 
| 


{the beaten paths of plain , ſenſe, he might 
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nable; and hence all his ſpeeches to patlia- 
ment reſemble more the harangues of a te- 
dious and long-winded preacher, than that 
of an Engliſh monarch addrefling himſelf to 
the great council of the nation. - Impreſſed, 


the royal prerogative, he endeavoured, 
through the whole courſe of his reign, to 
maintain it in its full vigour, and, in this 
attempt, he made ſome violent attacks on 
the Aiberties of his people; which, how- 
ever, were always repelled with becoming 
ſpirit and reſolution, 4 
Nevertheleſs, it muſt be owned, that he 
was endued with many virtues ; but no one 
of them pure, or free from the contagion 
of the neighbouring vices. His liberality 
eee, into profuſion, his learning in- 


fondneſs. 

Even in the moſt common tranſactions of 
life, James. had an air of craft and hypocri- 
iy, which made him paſs for a worſe man 1 


him wiſe in reality; and, by walking in 


have 


— 
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have hit every mark, which he miſſed by 
His doublings and ſhiftings..... . 
Had be employed as much ſtudy in the 
Knowledge of men, as he did in the know. 
_ ledge of witches; had he ſhown himſelf a; 
thorough an enemy to diſſimulation, as be 
. vas to tobacco; had he diſcovered as much 
Ne in chufing bis miniſters, as he did 
i chuſing his dogs; and had he been 2 
earneſt in the duties of the cabinet as in the 
| -—_ of the field, few princes could 
ve been ſaid to go to the grave with a 
better character than James might have 
claimed. 
ZBut James's capacity, though far from con. 
temptible, was fitter to diſcourſe on general 
topics, than to manage affairs of ſtate : hi | 
intentions, though generally juſt, wer: 
more adapted to the conduct of privat 
_ life, than to the government of kingdom: 
Aukward in perſon, and ungainly in hi 
manners, he was ill qualified to commant 
4 reſpect; partial and undiſcerning in his 4. 
fections, he was little fitted to acquire ge 
neral love. Of a feeble temper more tha 
of a weak judgment: expoſed to our rid 
cule from his vanity ; but exempt from ou 
hatred by his freedom from pride and cr 
| - city, 
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In political courage he certainly was defi- 
tient; but even this defect was productive of 


the moſt happy conſequences to the nation: 


the people were bleſſed with a profound peace, 
which no war interrupted ; they were en- 
niched by an extenſive commerce, which 
few taxes oppreſſed : and freed from the 
care of foreign affairs, they had leiſure to at- 
tend to their own concerns, and to ſecure 
their liberties by many excellent and wiſe 
regulations.“ 


\ 


* James died at Theobald'e, from whence his body 


was carried to Somerſet-houſe, where it reſted for ſome 


days, and thence conveyed to n where 
It was interred with great funeral pornp and ſolemnity, 
his fon performing the office of chief mourner on the 
occaſion, | 

By his wife, Anne of Denmark, he had ſeven chil- 
dren : Henry Frederic, already mentioned; Robert, 
who died in his infancy; Charles, who ſucceeded 
him on the throne : Elizabeth, married to the elector 
palatine ; Margaret, Mary, and Sophia, who died in- 
fants. He had no illegitimate iſſue; and, what may 
appear ſurprizing, though he is ſaid to have been ex- 
tremely fond of obſcene and immodeſt language, he 
never diſcovered the leaſt tendency towards a paſſion 
for any miſtreſs. 

Though James is accuſed, and perhaps juſtly, of 
having entertained the deſign of eſtabliſhing an arbi- 
trary government, certain it is, he did not know how 
to carry his ſcheme into execution. To allure the no- 


Sility to court; to engage them in expenſive pleaſures 
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or employments, which diſſipate their fortunes; t 
encreaſe their ſubjection to miniſters, by attendance ; 
to weaken their authority in the country, by abſence : 
ſuch haye ever been the arts employed by defſpotic 
princes. 

But James had no money to ſupport a ſplendid court, 


or to ſatisfy che cravings of a numerous gentry and no- 


' . bility, . He thought too, that, by living together, they 


became 'more ſenſible of their own ſtrength, and were 
apt to indulge too curious reſearches into matters of 
government. To remedy theſe evils, he endeavoured 
to diſperſe them into their country-ſeats, where, he 
hoped, they would be mbre ſubmiſſive to his authority, 
and be leſs able to form any dangerous combinations. 
He was wont to be extremely earneſt with them on 


this head; and, according to lord Bacon, would ſome- 


times ſay to them: Gentlemen, at London, you are 
«like ſhips in a ſea, which ſhow like nothing; but, 
© in your country-villages, you are like ſhips in 2 
* river, which look like great things.“ 
As an inſtance of the king's profuſion, it may not 


be amiſs to mention the following ſtory, One day, 


While he was converſing in the gallery at Whitehall, 


with ſome of his courtiers, a porter paſſed by, loaded 


With money, which he was carrying to the treaſury. 
The king obſerved, that Rich, afterwards earl or 
Holland, one of his handſome agreeable favourites, 
. whiſpered ſomewhat to one ſtanding near him. Upon 


© + Enquiry, he found, that Rich had ſaid, “ how happy 


« Would that money make me!' Without hefitation, 
aries beſtowed it all upon him, though it amounted ts 


three thouſand pounds. He added, you think your- 


ſelf happy in obtaining fo large a ſum; but I am 


% more happy in having an opportunity of obliging a 


e wotthy man, whom I love.“ Had James, indeed, 
never loved any but men of teal worth and abilities, 2s 


luch 
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fach acts of liberality would have entitled him to the 
character of a generous and munificent prince; but as 
the objects of is affection, and, by conſequence, of 
his generoſity, were commonly a ſet of worthleſs and - 
infienificant minions, he has juftly incurred the impu- 
tation of prodigality and profuſion, 

The price of corn, during this reign, and, of courſe, 
that of the other neceſſaries of life, was no lower, or 
was rather higher, than at preſent. By a proclama- 
tion-of James, eſtabliſhing public magazines, whenever 
wheat fell below thirty-two ſhillings a quarter, Rye 
below eighteen, barley below fixteen, the commiſh- 
oners were ordered to purchaſe corn for the magazines. 
Theſe prices then are to be conſidered as low; though 
they would paſs for high by our preſent eſtimation, 
Dutcher's meat was proportionably dear. Dr, Birch, 
in his life of prince Henry, informs us, that that 
prince made an allowance of near a groat a pound for 
all the beef and mutton uſed in his family. 

During this and the preceding reign, England 0. 
duced a number of excellent poets, ſuch as Spencer, 
Sidney, Donne, Shakeſpeat, and Johnſon : Fairfax 
tranſlated Taſſo with great eaſe and elegance; and 
Harrington tranſlated Ariofto with tolerable accuracy: 
Bacon acquired immortal renown by his philoſophical 
writings ; ; Cambden excelled 2s an anriquary and hiſ- 
torian ; and Raleigh compoſed a Hiſtory of the World, 
which, confidering the circumſtances in which he 
wrote it, during his unhappy confinement in the 
Tower, does great honour to his memory. James 
himſelf was an author, though but of middling parts : 
he wrote the Baſilicon Doron 3 a book. intitled the 
True Law of Free Monarchies ; A Treatiſe on Witches 
and Appatitions; and a Commentary on the Revelatione, 
in which he proved the pope to be anti-chriſt, . In 
Ge fourteenth year of this reign, Sir Hugh Middle- 
P 2 ton, 


5 
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ton, 2 private citizen of London, ſupplied part of the- 
city with excellent water, conveyed in an aqueduct 
from Ware in Hertfordſhire, now known by the name 
of the New River. 

What chiefly diſtinguiſhes the reign of James, is 

e commencement of the Engliſh colomes in Ame- 
rica, which have now increaſed to ſuch an amazing 
height of power and grandeur, Queen Elizabeth had 
done little more than given a name to the continent. 
of Virginia; and after her planting one feeble colony, 
which ſoon decayed, that country was entirely aban- 
doned. In 1606, Newport carried over à colony, and 
began a ſettlement; which the company eſtabliſhed 
for that purpoſe in London and Briſtol, took care to 
furniſh with yearly ſupplies of proviſions, utenſik, 
and new inhabitants. About 1609, Argal diſcoveret 
a ſhorter and more direct paſſage to Virginia, than 
had hitherto been known, and left the tract of the 
ancient navigators, who had firſt directed their cours 
ſouthwards to the tropic, ſailed weſtward by means ef 
the trade-winds, and then turned northward till they 
arrived at the Engliſh ſettlements. The ſame yea, 
Sir Thomas Gates and Sir George Somers ſet ſal 
with a company of five hundred perſons for Virgi- 
nia, Somers, being attacked by a ftorm, was driven 
into Bermudas, and laid the foundation of a ſettle- 
ment in thoſe iſlands. 
Lord Delawar afterwards undertook the government 
of the Engliſh colonies : but notwithſtanding all his 
care, aſſiſted by ſupplies from James, and by money 
from the firſt lottery. ever known in England, the ſet- 
tlement of theſe countries was attended with ſuch 
difficulties, that, in 1614, there were not alive a- 
bove four hundred men of all that had been ſent thi- 
ther, After ſupplying themſelves with proviſions 


more immediately neceſſary for the ſupport aſs x 
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new planters began to cultivate tobarco; and 
notwithſtanding his averſion to that drug, 
gave them leave to enter it in England; and for- 
bade, by a public proclamation, all importation from 
Spain. By degrees more colomes were planted on that 
continent, and gave names to the places, where they 
were eſtabliſhed, leaving that of Virginia to the pro- 
vihee firft ſettled. The ifland of Barbadoes was alſe 
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CHARLES IL A. D. 1625: 


AMES was ſucceeded on the throne of 

Britain by his only ſon Charles, now in 
the twenty-fifth year of his age. No ſooner 
were the funeral obſeguies performed, than 
the young king diſcovered an extreme im- 
patience to convoke the great council of the 
nation; and he would willingly, for the 
ſake of diſpatch, have convened the ſame 
parhament, which had ſat under his father, 
and which, at that time, was only pro- 
rog ued. 

But being informed, that this meaſure 
would appear unuſual, he iſſued writs for 
ſummoning a new parliament on the ſeventh 
day of May ; and it was not without the 
utmoſt uneaſineſs, that the arrival, of the 
ponies Henrietta, whom he had married 

y proxy, obliged him to poſtpone, by fe- 
peated prorogations, their meeting till the 
eighteenth of June, when they aſſembled a: 
Weſtminſter for the diſpatch of buſineſs. 

Charles, in a ſhort ſpeech to both houſes, 


repreſented the ſituation of public affa ais, 
: W. 
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the war in which he was engaged with the 
king of Spain, the difficulty of reſtoring 
the Palatine to his dominions ; and he thence 
ipferred the neceſſity of a proportionable ſup- 
ply of money. | 

The commons, accordingly, took this 
matter into conſideration. They knew that 
all the money granted by the laſt parliament 
Had been Jaid out on naval and military ar- 
maments; and that even the revenues of 
the crown were greatly anticipated. They 


were ſenſible, that Charles was burdened . 


with a large debt, contradted by his father, 


ho had borrowed money both from his 
own ſubjects and from foreign princes, 
They were convinced by experience that 
the public revenues could hardly defray the 
neceſſary charges of government, even in 
times of the greateſt tranquillity. They 
were ſatisfied, that the war was undertaken 
in compliance with their own requeſt, and 
that they had promiſed to aſſiſt their ſove- 
reigu in carrying it on with the utmoſt vi- 
Sour. . 
They were apprized of the difficulty of 
contending with the whole houſe of Auſ- 
tria; with the king of Spain, poſſeſſed of 
the greateſt treaſures and moſt extenſive. 
minions of any prince in Europe; with the em- 
peror Ferdinand, hitherto the moſt fortunate 
monarch 


RY 
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monarch of his age, who had conquered 
and amazed all Germany by the rapidity of 
his victories. „ i 41gii 

Vigorous efforts, they ſaw, muſt be made 
by the Engliſh, and an obſtinate offenſive 
war be proſecuted againſt theſe mighty po- 
tentates, ere they could be compelled to 
part with a 2 which they had 
now fully conquered, and which they held 
in ſecure poſſeſſion, by its being encompaſſ- 
ed with all their other territories. - 

But, notwithſtanding all theſe conſidera- 
tions, the commons could not be induced 
to grant his majeſty any more than a ſupply 
of two ſubſidies, amounting: only to a 
a hundred and twenty thouſand pounds. 

'T his -meaſure, which, at firſt fight, ap- 

s fo unaccountable, was not owing to 


any perſonal diſlike, which the commons 


had conceived for Charles, but to other 
motives which it may not be improper to 
mention. 

The duke of Buckingliam was now be- 
come extremely unpopular. So valt and ra- 
pid a fortune, ſo little deſerved, could not 
fail to expoſe him to public envy ; and, 
however men's hatred might have been ſuſ- 
"pended for a moment, while the duke's 
conduct ſeemed to gratify the humour pf 
| 15 das 
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the nation, it was impoſſible for him long 
to retain the affections of the people. 

His influence over the modeſty of Charles 
was even greater than that which he had 
obtained over the weakneſs of james; nor 
was any public meaſure concerted but by 
his counſel and advice. Impetuous in his 
temper, and ſudden in his reſentment, he 
raiſed his flatterers and dependants to the 
kigheft elevation of fortune, and, upon the 
leaſt provocation, he threw them down witlx 
the ſame fury and violence. Implacable in 
his hatred, and fickle in friendſhips, all men 
were either conſidered as his enemies, or 
dreaded ſoon to become ſuch. The whole 
power of the kingdom was graſped. by his 
inſatiable hand; while he both poſſeſſed the 
entire confidence of his maſter, and enjoy- 
ed, in his own perſon, the moſt confidera- 
ble offices of the crown. : 

Greatly as the ill humour of the com- 
mons was increaſed by theſe conſiderations, 
we are not to ſuppoſe, that they were the 
only motives. The Puritanical party, tho? 
diſguiſed, was extremely numerous, and had 
a powerful influence over the kingdom ; and 
many of the leaders among the commons 
had ſecretly embraced the tenets of that ſect. 
All theſe were diſguſted with the court, both 
on account of the arbitrary principles which 
2 were 
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were there adopted, and the ſeverity exer- 
ciſed againſt them by the eſtabliſhed church. 

In order to defend himſelf againſt the re- 
ſentment of James, Buckingham had affected 
N and engaged in cabals with the 

uritans 3 but, being ſecure of the favour 
of Charles, he had ſince deſerted that par- 
ty; and, for that reaſon, was the object of 
their moſt inveterate hatred. 

The match with France too, and the 
articles in favour of the Catholics, which 
were ſuppoſed to be in the treaty, were 
great cauſes of diſguſt to the whole na- 
tion; though it muſt be allowed, that the 
alliance with France was much lefs diſa- 
greeable, than that formerly projected with 
Spain, and was therefore received rather 
with pleaſure than diſſatis faction. 

All theſe cauſes were greatly increaſed 
by another motive of ſtill greater moment. 
The houſe of commons, it is known, 
were almoſt entirely governed by a ſet of 
men of the moſt diſtinguiſhed abilities, 
and the moſt generous ſentiments, who were 
formed into a regular party, and cloſely 
united, as well by determined aims and 
purpoſes, as' by the hardſhips, which ſome of 
them had ſuffered in proſecution of their 
ſchemes. Of theſe the moſt celebrated 
were, Sir Edward Coke, Sir Edwin Sandys, 
ak Sir 
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Sir Robert Philips, Sir Francis Seymour, 
Sir Dudley Digges, Sir John Elliot, Sir 
Thomas Wentworth, Mr. Selden, Mr. 
Pym. 

OE with an ardent love of liberty, 
theſe noble patriots ſaw, with . regret, an 
unlimited power uſurped by the crown, 
and were determined to ſeize the oppor- 
tunit) which the king's neceſſities afforded 
them, of circumſcribing the prerogative 
within more reaſonable bounds. Though 
their/ anceſtors had blindly ſubmitted to 
practices and precedents favourable to 
royal authority, and had yet been able to 
maintain ſome remains of liberty; it 
would be impoſſible, they thought, when 
all theſe -pretenfions were methodized and 
reduced into a regular ſyRem, to preſerve 
even the appearance of freedom, in oppo- 
ſition to ſuch unlimited power of the fove- 
reign. 

It was neceſſary to fix a choice; either 
to abandon entirely the privileges of the 
people; or to entrench them with more 
firm and exact barriers than the conſti- 
tation had hitherto provided for them. 
In a queſtion of ſo much importance, 


men of: ſuch exalted ſentiments and ſuch 
independent fortunes could not lang heſi- 


tate: they boldly embraced the ſide of 
| frees 
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freedom, and determined to grant no ſap. Wl 
plies to their indigent prince, without ex- . 
torting conceſſions in favour of civil li- fit 
berty, © an 

The end they conſidered as generom MW #9 
and noble: the means as regular and con- ef 
flitutional. To grant or refuſe fupplics . e 
was the ae right of the commons: * 
and as all human governments, eſpecially 
thoſe of a mixed nature, are ſabjet to 
continual change ; it was as natural, in their 


opinion, and as lawful for popular aſſem- Un 
blies, to avail "themſelves of favourable in-. 
cidents, in order to enlarge the liberties of Wt #" 
the people; as for monarchs, in order to n 
extend their own authority. th 
But, juſt as this reaſoning might be in Wl *®. 
itſelf, and natural as it might appear to the e 
country- party, it is not to be ſuppoſed Bl 9" 
that Charles would entertain the ſame ſen- 

timents. Strongly prepoſſeſſed in favour Wi © 
of the duke, whom he had heard ſo highly WR ** 
extolled- in parliament, he could not con- 
ceive the reaſon of ſo ſudden a change e 
in their opinions. And when the war, . 
which had been undertaken at their own Wt" 

requeſt, was, at laſt, begun, the immediate Wi 

delertion of their ſovereign could not but lig 
ſeem very firange and unaccountable. i 


Even 
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"Even, though no other motive had been 
ſuſpected, the refuſal of a ſupply, in ſuch a 
ſituation, muſt naturally have the appear- 
ance of cruelty and deceit ; but when he 
found that it was owing to a ſettled deſign 
of circumſcribing his authority, he failed 
not to conſider theſe views as highly crimi- 
nal and traiterous. : 

| Thoſe lofty 1deas of monarchical power, 

which were ſo prevalent in that age, and 
which were ſo much countenanced by the 
unſettled nature of the Engliſh conſtitution, 
vere firmly rivetted in the mind of Charles; 
ind however moderate in his temper, the 

, WT natural ſuggeſtions of ſelf-love, joined to 
the numerous precedents in favour of pre- 

| WH rogative, had made him believe his poli- 

: WH tical tenets to be altogether certain and un: 

| WE queſtionable. 

Taught, from his infancy, to conſider 
even the ancient laws and conſtitution more 
as lines to point out his duty, than barriers 
to oppoſe his power; an attempt to form 
new ramparts, in order to reſtrain his au- 
| thority, appeared but one degree removed 
from open ſedition and rebellion, 

So criminal in his eyes was ſuch a de- 
üign, that he ſeems even unwilling to aſ- 
Jeribe it to the commons: and though he 
Vas obliged, on account of the plague, 
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which had lately broke out in London, to 
adjourn the parliament, he immediately re- 
aſſembled them at Oxford, and endeavour- 
ed anew to obtain from them ſome ſupply 
in his preſent neceſſity. 

Charles now found it neceſſary to be 
more full and explicit, than he had formerly 
been, By. himſelf, or his miniſters, he 
gave a particular detail both of the alliances 
which he had formed, and of the military 
operations which he had concerted, 

He told the parliament, that by a pro. 
miſe of ſubſidies, he had Mere on the 
king of Denmark to embark in the war; 
that that monarch intended to enter Ger- 
many by the north, and to ſtir up to war 
thoſe princes who, earneſtly wiſhed for an 
opportunity to vindicate the liberty of the 
empire; that Mansfeldt had engaged to 
march, with an Engliſh army, into the pa. 
latinate, and, by that quarter, to arouſe 
the members of the Evangelical union; 
that the ſtates muſt be aſſiſted in the unequal 
conteſt which they maintained with Spain; 
that no leis a ſum than ſeven hundred thou- 
ſand pounds a year was found, by calcula 
tion, neceſſary for all theſe purpoſes ; that 
the maintenance of the fleet, and the de. 
fence of Ireland, required an annual ex: 


pence of four hundred thouſand pounds; 
. 3 tha 
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that he himſelf had already expended -his 
whole revenue in the public ſervice, and 
had ſcarce left ſufficient for the ſupport 
of himſelf and of his family ; that on his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, he found a debt of 
three hundred thouſand pounds, contracted 
by his father, in aſſiſting the Palatine ; and 
that, while prince of Wales, he had him- 
ſelf, notwithſtanding his great œconomy, 
contracted debts to the amount of ſeventy 
thouſand pounds, which he had laid out en- 

tirely on naval and military armaments. 
After "repreſenting all theſe facts, the 
king eyen condeſcended to uſe entreaties. 
He ſaid, that this was the firſt requeſt which 
he had ever made them; that he was 
young, and unexperienced, and in the be- 
ginning of his reign; and if he met with 
sind and civil treatment it would endear to 
him the uſe of parliaments, and would, for 
ever, eſtabliſh a good underſtanding be- 
tween him and his people. | 
But Charles's arbitrary principles appear, 
even 1n ſome meaſure, to have blinded his 
judgment. While he meant to beg, he 
jeemed to threaten. By declaring, that 
civil treatment would endear to him the uſe 
of parliaments, he might be ſuppoſed to in- 
ſinuate, that harſh treatment would eſtrange 
him from theſe popular aſſemblies, and perhaps 
| „Q in- 
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induce him to diſcontinue them entirely: a 
— which, however, defirous he might 
e to uſurp, the commons were, by no 
means, willing to allow him. 
Notwithſtanding this imprudence, and 
E it was nothing more, ſome mem- 
ers, favourable to the court, propoſed an 
addition of two fifteenths to their former 
ſupply ; but the majority were determined 
to make no farther conceſſions. Beſides all 


. 1 ths 


their other cauſes of diſguſt, the commons 
had made a new diſcovery, which incenſed } 
them ſtill more againſt the court and the : 
duke of Buckingham. l 
When James abandoned the Spaniſh alli- t 
ance, and ſolicited that of France, he had T 
engaged to ſupply Lewis, who was entirely [ 
deſtitute of naval force, with one ſhip of k 
war, and ſeven armed veſſels, hired from h 
the merchants ; and theſe the French 
court pretended they meant to employ a- t 
gainſt the Genoeſe, who, being firm and WW F 
uſeful allies to the Spaniſh monarchy, were, 0 
on that account, obnoxious both to the king te 
of France and England. 0 
When this ſquadron, by Charles's order, 0 
--arrived at Dieppe, it appeared that it was l 
intended to ſerve againſt Rochelle. The 
ſailors were enraged at this deception : they a) 


framed a remonſtrance ; and igning al pt 
1 their 
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their names in a circle, to prevent the diſ- 
covery of the ringleaders, they laid it under 
the prayer- book of Pennington, their com- 
mander. 

Pennington declared, that he would ra- 
ther be hanged in England for diſobedience, 
than embrue his hands in the blood of his 
brother Proteſtants in France. The whole 
fleet returned immediately to the Downs. 
There they received freſſr orders from Buck- 
ingham, lord admiral, to ſail back to 
Dieppe. As the duke was ſenſible, that 
authority alone was not ſufficient, he made 
uſe of many arts and ſubtilities to perſuade 
them to obedience; and, by the help of a 
report which was artfully propagated, that 
peace had been made between the French 
king and the Hugonots, he at laſt carried 
his point, 

When they arrived at Dieppe, they found 
that they had again been deceived. Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, who commanded one 
of the veſſels, broke through and returned 
to England; and all the officers and ſailors 
of all the other ſhips, notwithſtanding great 
ofters made them by the French, immediate- 
ly deſerted. 

The houſe of commons were no ſooner 
apprized of theſe tranſactions, than they ex- 
preſſed the higheſt indignation at the perfidy 
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and infincerity of the-cgurt,, and wreaket! 
their vengeance upon the Catholics in Eng- 
land. They inſiſted on a vigorous executi- 
on of the penal Jaw enacted againſt the pro- 
feſſors of that religion. and remonſtrated ſe- 
verely againſt ſome late pardons which had 
been granted to prieſts. They attacked Mon- 
tague, one of the king's chaplains, who had 
wrote a book Which ſeemed to favour the 
church of Rome; and they petitioned his 
majeſty for reſtoring ſuch able clergymen as 
had been ſilenced for want of conformity to 
the ceremonies. 

The king, provoked at theſe vigorous 
proceedings, and difpairing of all hopes of 
ſupply, immediately deſolved the parlta- 
ment, on pretence of the plague, which had 
begun to appear at Oxford, 

To ſupply the want of parliamentry aids. 
he iſſued privy ſeals for herxowing rom his 
ſubjects. The advantage, derived-fromatis 
levy, was but a poor compenſation” for the 
odium with which it was attended. By 
means, however, of thay ſupply, and by 
jome other &xpedients, he was, at laſt, cn- 
abled to fit out his flcet. 

It conſiſted of eighiy veſſels, and had on 
board ten regiments of infantry. Sir Ed- 


ward Cecil, lately promoted to the title of 


viicount Wimbleton, was appoisted com- 
| | mander. 
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mander. He ſteered directly for Cadiz, and 


found the bay crowded with Spaniſh ſhips 


of great value. He either negleQed to at- 
tack theſe ſhips, or made the attempt with 
little prudence. The army was landed, aud 


a ſmall fort taken; but the raw ſoldiers," 


finding plenty of wine, indulged themſelves 
in ſuch exceſſes as produced univerſal con- 
fuſion. 

Farther ſtay being deemed fruitleſs, they 
were re-embarked ; and the fleet put to ſea, 
with a deſign of intercepting the Spaniſh 
galleons. But the plague having crept in 


among the ſoldiers and ſailors, they were 


obliged to give up all hopes of this prize, 
and return to England without having per- 
formed any action of importance. Loud 
complaints were raiſed againft the court, for 
committing a command of ſo much conſe- 
quence to a man like Cecil, who, by his 
conduR in this expedition, had ſhewn him- 
ſelf unqualified for ſuch a truſt, 

Charles, having miſled fo rich a prize, 
was again obliged to have recourſe to par- 
liament. Though his authority was weaken- 
ed by the miſcarriage of his enterprizes, 
and the imprudence of the Spaniſh war be- 
came every day more apparent ; though his 
growing neceſſities encreaſed his depend- 
ence, and made him leſs able to WINS 
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the encroachments of the commons; he 
was determined to try, once more, that 
regular and conſtitutional method of ſup- 

ly.* 
K . too, he truſted, in ſome meaſure, 
to a little political art, which he put in 
practice. He named four of the moſt po- 
pular leaders, ſheriffs of counties; Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, Sir Robert Philips, Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, and Sir Francis Seymour : and 
though this queſtion had been formerly 
much diſputed, he imagined that he had, 
by that means, rendered them incapable of 
being choſen members. 

But this deſign, being well known, ſerv- 
ed only to make the commons exert them- 
ſelves with the greater vigour. A ſufficient 


number of patriots was ſtill left to purſuc 


the plan which had formerly been concert- 
ed; and the weakneſs of the court could 
not more evidently appear, than by its 
being reduced to ſo ineffeual an expe- 
dient, in order to obtain an influence over 
the houſe. 

The maxims, therefore, of the laſt parlia- 
ment, were immediately embraced ; as if the 
ſame men had been every where choſen, and 
no time had elapſed ſince their laſt * g. 
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When the king repreſented his neceſſities to 
the houſe, and demanded a ſupply, they 
immediately voted him three ſubſidies and 
three ſifteenthe; to which they afterwards 
added one ſubſidy more. By this they meant 
to ſhow him, that they were ſufficiently dif- 
poſed to ſupport him in the proſecution of 
the war ; provided he was equally willing 
to redreſs the grievances of the nation: and, 
to convince him that this was the only con- 
dition upon which he could expect any aſſiſt- 
ance, they confined themſelves to the voting 
the ſapply, and reſerved the paſting that 
vote into a law, till towards the end of the 
ſeſſion. | | 

The duke of Buckingham, formerly fo 
unpopular, ' became every day more odious, 
as well on account of his haughty and arro- 
gant. behaviour, as of the unbounded in- 
fluence which he had obtained over his maſ- 
ter. Two violent attacks he ſuſtained this 
ſeſſion ; one from the ear! of Briſtol, ano» 
ther from the houſe of commons. 

As long as James lived, Briſtol, ſecure of 
the ſecret favour 'of that monarch, behaved 
with great duty and ſubmiſſion; in hopes, 
that an opportunity would ſometime occur 
of regaining his former credit and authority. 
Nor did he entirely deſpair, even after the 
= acceſſion of Charles. In obedience to the 
py king's 
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king's order he continued at his country- 
ſeat, and refrained from attending in parli- 
ament. Many attempts he made to recover 
the good opinion of his maſter ; but finding 
them all ineffectual, and perceiving Charles 
to be entirely ruled by Buckingham, his in- 
veterate enemy, he determined no longer to 
keep any meaſures with the court, 

When the parhament was ſummoned, 
Charles, by a flretch of prerogative, had 
ordered, that no writ, as uſual, ſhould be 
ſent to Briſtol. That nobleman preſented a 
petition to the lords ; and entreated their 
good offices with the king for obtaining 
what was his due as a peer of the realm. 

His writ was accordingly fent him; but 
accompanied with a letter from the lord- 
keeper Coventry, forbiding him, in the 
king's name, to attend in pailiament. This 
letter Briſtol tranſmitted to the lords; and 
begged their advice with regard to his con- 
duct in ſo delicate a matter. The king's 

rohibition was ſuperſeded, and Briſtol took 
bis ſeat in the houſe, 

Enraged at theſe repeated inſtances of 
courage, which the court called contumacy, 
Charles cauſed his attorney-general to pre- 
fer an impeachment of high-treaſon again!: 
Briſtol.” In return Briſtol accuſed Bucking- 
ham of high-treaſon, 

The 
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The earl's defence of himſelf and accu- 
ſation of the duke are both extant ; and, 
together with ſome original letters, which 
are likewiſe preſerved, exhibit the cleareſt 
and moſt diſtinct view of all the negociati- 
ons with Spain. From ,the whole it ap- 
pears, that the duke had been guilty of ma- 
ny acts of folly and preſumption ; but it 
would be difficult to collect thence any acti- 
on, which in the eye of the law could be 


held a crime; much leſs could convict him 


of high-treaſon. 

The impeachment of the commons was 
fill leſs dangerous to the duke, if it be 
examined by the ſtandard of Jaw and e- 
quity, The houſe, after having voted, up- 
on the queries of Dr. Turner, “that com- 
„% mon fame was a fuflicient ground of 
*« accuſation by the commons,” proceeded 
to draw up a fet of articles againſt Buck- 
ingham. | 

They accuſed him of having engrofſed 
many offices in his perſon; of having 
bought two of him; of neglecting to 
guard the ſeas, infomuch that many mer- 


chant-ſhips had been taken by the ene 


my; of furniſhing ſhips to the French 
king, in order to ſerve againſt the Hugo- 
nots; of being concerned in the ſale of 
honours and offices ; of procuring extenſive 
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grants from the crown; of obtaining ma- 
ny titles of -honour for His kindred ; and 


of giving phyſic to the late king without 
the knowledge of his phyſicians. All theſe 
articles appear, from a careful compariſon 
of the charge and reply, to be either fri- 
yolous, or falſe, or both, 

The only article of importance was, that 
he had compelled the Faſt-India compa- 
to pay him the ſum of ten thouſand pounds; 
that he had confiſcated ſome goods be- 
longing to French merchants, on pretence 
of their being the property of Spaniſh, 


The trial was never brought to full conclu- 


fion ; ſo that it is difficult for us to ſorm 
any diſtint opinion with regard to theſe 
articles: but it muſt be, acknowledged, 
that the duke's anſwer, in theſe particu- 
lars, as in all the reſt, is abundantly clcar 
and ſatis factory. 

While the commons were thus carrying 


on their proſecution againſt Buckingham, 


the king ſeemed deſirous of taking every 
pportunity, by which he could diſcover 
is contempt and diſregard for them. The 
earl of Suffolk, chancellor of the univerſity 
of Cambridge, being lately dead, Buck- 
Ingham, thoughylying under impeachment, 
was yet, by means of court-intereſt, elected 
in his place, The commons exclaimed 2- 
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inſt this indignity ; and the more to en- 
creaſe them, Charles was fo imprudent as 
to Write, with his own hand, a letter to 
the univerſity, commending the duke, and 
thanking them for their choice. 
The lord keeper, in the king's name, 
rohibited the houſe expreſly from touch- 
ing his miniſter and ſervant, Buckingham; 
and commanded them to finiſh, in a few 
days, the bill, which they had begun for 
the ſubſidies, otherwiſe they muſt expect 
to be immediately diſſolved. And though 
Buckingham endeavoured, a few days af- 
terwards, to ſoften the rigour of theſe hari 
commands by a plauſible and ſpecious ora- 
tion, the impreſſion which they made, was 
not ſo eaſily effaced. 
Beſides a more imperious ſtyle, which 


Charles employed to this parliament, than 


to the Jaſt, he had the folly, and even 


| preſumption, in one of his meſſages, to 


threaten the commons, that, if they did 


| not furniſh him with ſup yes, he would 
8. 


be forced to try new counci 
This language was but too clear: yet, 


leſt any doubt ſhonld remain, Sir Dudley 


Carleton, vice-chamberlain, took care to 
explain it.“ I pray you conſider,” ſaid 


he, „ what theſe new councils are, or 


* may be. I fear to declare thoſe that 
Vol. XXII. R en- 
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194 The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. 
„I conceive. In all. Chriſtian kingdoms; 
« you know, parliaments were -in uſe an- 
«« ciently, by which thoſe kingdoms were 
«© governed in a moſt flouriſhing manner, 
until the monarchs began to know their 
« own ſtrength, and ſeeing the turbulent 
«« ſpirit of their parliaments, at length 
« they, by little and little, began to ſtand 
% on their prerogative, and, at laſt, over- 
< turned the parliaments throughout Chriſt 
«« endom, except here with us only. Let us 
< be careful then to preſerve the king's 
% good opinion of parhaments, which 
40 berech ſuch happineſs to this nation, 
*« and makes us envied of all others, 
„ while there is this ſweetneſs between 
„his majeſty and. the commons; leſt we 
« loſe the repute of a free people by our 
„ turbulency in parliament.” 

This inſolent, though concealed, menace 
inflamed the reſentment, but did not ap- 
pal the courage of the commons; a pre- 


_ carious liberty, they thought, which was iſ 
to be preſerved by unbounded compli- 


ance, was no more than another name for 
ſlavery. They therefore reſolved, while it 
was yet in their power, to ſecure, the 
conſtitution by ſach 1mpreguable barriers, 


that no king or miniſter, for the future, 
ſhould ever dare, with impunity, to uſeÞ 


ſuch 
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ſuch language to any parliament, or even 
to entertain ſuch a deſign againſt them. 

Two members af the houſe, Sir Dudley 
Diggs and Sir John Elliot, who had ated 
as managers of the impeachment againſt 
Backingham, were committed to priſon, 
The commons immediately declared, that 
they would deſiſt from all farther buſineſs, 
until fatisfattion ſhould be given them for 
this violation of their privileges, 

Charles alledged, in excuſe, that theſe 
| miniſters, in their accuſation of the duke, 
had dropped ſome ſeditious expreſſions. Upon 
enquiry, it appeared, that no ſuch expreſſions 
had been uſed. The members were dif- 
| miſſed ; and the king gained no other ad- 
vantage by this attempt, than to ſhew his 
arbitrary diſpoſition, and expoſe himſelf 
till more to the reſentment of the com- 
mons. 

Encouraged by this example, the lords 
reſolved to aſſert their privileges, and de- 
manded the enlargement of the earl of 
Arundel, who had lately been committed 
to the Tower. After many. fruitleſs eva- 
ſions, the king, though with great reluc- 
tance, was at laſt obliged to grant their 
requeſt. And by this incident the peers 
© diſcovered, that, however averſe to popular 
| 3 courlee, 
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196 The Hiſtery of ExOIAun. 
courſes, they were fully determined te 
maintain their own dignity. | 

The king had promiſed to the laſt par- 
lament a, redreſs of all religious griev- 
ances; but he was weak enough to ima- 
.gine, that, | unleſs the commons complied 
-with all his demands, he was freed from 
the obligation of performing his engage- 
ments. Abe commons therefore reſolved to 
put him in mind of his promiſe : they 
accordingly. claimed the execution of the 
penal laws enacted againſt Catholics ; and 
[they preſented to him a liſt of perſon, 
inveſled with offices, who were either con- 
victed or ſuſpeRed recuſants. 

By this ſtep too, they meant to throw a 
new odium upon Buckingham. His mo- 
ther, who had great influence over him, 
.was a profeſſed Catholic: his wife was 
ſuppoſed to be intected with the ſame 
prejudices ;” and the indulgence given to 
Catholics was, of conſequence, thought to 
be entirely owing to his credit and au- 
thority. 

The next attack made by the commons, 
had it ſucceeded would have given a ſe— 
vere blow to the royal prerogative. They 
were forming a remonſtrance againſt the 
praQtice of . tonnage and pounc- 


age without conſent of parliament. This 
article, 
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article, together with. the new duties laid 
on merchandize, compoſed near a half of 
the crown- revenues ; and by flripping the 
king of theſe reſources, they would have 

reduced him to a total dependance on his 

| ſubjects. i 15 - ' 

While they retained. ſuch . a valuable 

pledge, beſides the ſupply already voted, 

they were ſure that nothing could be de- 
med them. Though after examining the 
matter near three months, they found it 
impoſſible to convict the dukg of any le- 

gal crime; they. juſtly conſidered him as a 

very unable and even dangerous miniſter ; 

and they intended to preſent a petition, 

which would then have been equal to a 

command, for removing him from his ma- 

jeſty's perſon and councils for ever. [ 
The king, informed of theſe vi 
eedings, immediately determined to giſ- 

Ive the parliament. When this reſolution 
was known, the peers, who had all along 
behaved with great ſubmiſſion to his majeſty, 
endeayoured to employ their good offices: 


| hament to ſit ſome time longer. Not a 


and he ſoon after concluded the ſe 


n by a 
diſſolution. | To 


gorous 


and they intreated him to allow the par- 


moment longer,” cried the King BANUS 8 
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- As this meaſure had been expected, the 
commons took care to finiſh and diſperſe 
their remonſtrance, which, they hoped, 
would be ſufficient to juſtify their con- 
duct to the people. The king likewiſe, 
on his part, publiſhed a declaration, ex- 
plaining the reaſons of his - diſagreement 
with the parliament, and their ſudden diſſo- 
lution, before they had time to bring any 
buſineſs to a final concluſion. 
-- Theſe Papers furniſhed ample matter of 
controverſy and diſpute to the partizans 
on both fides, who, by their mutual al- 
tercations, were inflamed againſt each o- 
ther to the higheſt degree of rancour and 
animoſity. IR | 
The new councils, which Charles had 
hinted to the parliament, were now to be 
tried, in order to ſupply his neceſſities. A 
commiſſion was granted to compound with 
the ' Catholics, and agree for a diſpenſa- 
tion with the penal laws which had been 
aſſed againſt them. By this meaſure, the 
ing, at once, repleniſhed his coffers, gra: 
tified his inclination of, indulging theſe 
recuſants, and 'mortified the puritans, 
whom he mortally hated, but he could not 
poſſibly have employed any branch of pre- 
rogative, which would have given greater 
umbrage to the nation. 
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From the nobility he begged aſſiſtance-: 
from the city of London he demanded a 
Joan of an hundred thouſand pounds. 'The 
former contributed ſlowly : the latter, af- 
ter many ſhifts and evaſions, gave him a 
flat refuſal. 

In order to fit out a fleet, all the ma- 
ritime towns were commanded, by an or- 
der of council, to equip a certain number 
of veſſels. The city of London was rated 
at twenty ſhips. This is the firſt inſtance 
in Charles's reign of ſhip-money; a tax- 
ation, which had been impoſed by Eliza- 
beth, but which afterwards, being puſhed 
fome ſteps higher, by Charles, occafioned 
ſuch violent murmurs. Of ſome, loans were 
demanded; of others, a benevolence was 


required; methods, countenanced by pre- 


cedents, but always diſagreeable even in 
times of the greateſt and moſt imminent 
danger. | 
Theſe methods of ſupply, however un- 
conſtitational, were purſued with ſome mo- 
deration; till news were brought, that 
the king of Denmark was defeated by 
count Tilly, the Imperial general, in a 
general and decifive action. Money was 
now more neceſſary than ever, in order to 
repair fo preat a diſaſter, and to ſupport 
a prince, who had embarked in the * 
erely 
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200 The hiſtory of Ex CLAN D. 
merely in compliance with the requeſt of 
the Engliſh monarch. . 

After ſome conſultaion, an act of coun- 
cil was paſſed, importing, that as the pre- 
ſent neceſſity allowed not time for Ton- 
voking a parliament, the moſt ſpeedy, e- 
qual, and convenient method of ſupply was 
by a general loan from the ſubject, ac- 
cording as every man was aſſeſſed in the 
rolls of the laſt parliament. 

The fame ſum was demanded, which 
each would, have paid, had the vote of 
four ſubſidies been paſſed into a law : but 
care was taken to acquaint the public, 
that the ſums required were not to be 
called ſubſidies but loans. Had not the 
people been formerly convinced, that 
forced loans were an infringement of li- 
berty, and muſt, of courſe, ſuperſede the 
uſe of parliaments, this was the moſt pro- 
pre of piving them. the neceſſary 
nformation. 3 
The commiſſioners, appointed for levying 
theſe loans, among other articles of ſecret in- 
ſtructions, received the following injunction ; 
if any ſhall zefuſe to lend, and ſhall 
« make delays and excuſes, and perſiſt in 
« his obſtinacy, yon ſhall examine him 
„ upon oath whether he has been dealt 

* with to deny or reſuſe to lend, or 
| make 
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CHARLES II. 20x 
„ make an excuſe for not lending; 
% who has dealt with him, and what 
& ſpeeches and perſuaſions were uſed to 
* that purpoſe. And you ſhall alſo charge 
« every ſuch perſon in his majeſty's name, 


„ upon his allegiance; | not to reveal to 


« any one what his anſwer was.” The ri- 
diculous nature of this inquiſitorial power, 
fo impoſſible to be put in practice, was 
the object of indignation, and even, in 
fome meaſure, of ridicule; and when men 
reflected on the ſtupidity of the projectors, 
they were leſs apt io dread the effect of 
their arbitrary principles, 
That religious prejudices might ſupport 
eivil tyranny, ſermons were preached by 
Sibthorpe' and Manwaring, in bebalf of 
the general loan; and the court took care 
to diſperſe them over the kingdom. Paſſive 
obedience was, there inculcated in its. full 
extent; the whole authority of the, ſlaze 
was repreſented- as belonging to the king 
alone, and all reſtrictions of laws and con- 
ſlitutions were condemned as ſeditious and 
impious. So eagerly was this doctrine em- 
braced by the king, that archbiſhop Ab- 
bot, a learned — virtuous prelate, be- 
cauſe he refuſed to licence Sibthorpe's ſer- 
mon, was ſuſpended from the exerciſe _ 
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His office, baniſhed from London, and con- 
fined to one of his country ſeats. 

But theſe united efforts of prieſtly and 
royal authority, were not able to ſub- p 
due the independent ſpirit of the people. bee 
Throughout all England, many refuſed 
theſe B and ſome were even active in by 
diſſuading their neighbours from complying 
with ſuch an illegal impoſition. 

By warrant of council, all the recuſants 
were committed to priſon. Moft of them, 
with .patience, bore their confinement, or 
preſented petitions to the king, who com- 
monly diſmiſſed them. Five gentlemen a- 
lone, Sir Thomas Darnel, Sir John Corbet, 
Sir Walter Earl, Sir John Hevingham, and 
Sir Edmund Hampden, had the noble and 
Patriotic courage, at their own hazard and 
expence, to defend their liberties, and to 
demand enlargement, not as a favour from 
the court, but as their right by the laws of 
their country. 

No particular cauſe was aſſigned for their 
impriſonment : the warrant alone of the 
king and council was alledged ; and it was 
affirmed, that, by law, this was not a ſufi- 
"cient reaſon for refuſing bail or enlargement 
to the priſoners. 

This queſtion was brought to a ſolemn 
trial in the court of king's bench; and the 
eyes 
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eyes of the whole nation were fixed upon the 
ile of a cauſe, in which every individual 
was fo deeply intereſted.“ 

From the debates on this ſubjeR, it ap- 
peared that the Engliſh parliaments had 
been ſo jealous of perſonal liberty, as to ſe- 
cure it againſt the encroachments of arbitra- 
by power, by no leſs than fix ſeveral ſtatutes,” 
and even by an article of the Magna Charta 
itſelf, the moſt ſacred foundation of the laws 
and conſtitution. 


Theſe, however, the ſovereign had ſre- 


quently ventured to clude, in times of pub- 
lic danger, either during a foreign invaſion, 
or domeſtic inſurrection, by committing to 
cuſtody ſuch factious and turbulent — — 
as were ſaſpeted of treaſonable deſigns; 
nor had his power, in this reſpect, been 
ever called in queſtion; becauſe he had 
never preſumed to exerciſe it without the 
moſt apparent neceſſity. But as no ſuch ne- 
ceſſity could be pleaded at preſent, it was 
thought impoſſible that the judges could 
ever give a deciſion in favour of this ſtretch 
of arbitrary power, ſo contrary to the ex- 


preſs letter of the law, and the genius of the 


conſtitution, 
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204 The Hiſtory of EnGLanD. 
This, indeed, was a ſtep, which, though 
they had been garbled for the purpoſe, and 
were entirely under the influence” of the 
court- they could not be induced to take: 
they contented themſelves with ſimply re- 
manding the gentlemen to their priſons, 
and refuſing the bail which was offered. 
Heath, the attorney-general, * 
that the court ſhould enter a general judge- 
ment, that no bail could be granted upon a 


commitment by the king or council.” But 


the judges wiſely rejected his propoſal, 
The people, they ſaw, were already incenſed 
to the higheſt degree; and loud complaints 
brovailed everywhere, as if the kingdom 
were reduced to ſlavery: and the moſt dan- 
gerous prerogative of the crown, it was ſaid. 
the power of impriſoning the ſubject. is 
here, openly and ſolemnly, exerted for the 
moſt dangerous purpoſe ; that of extorting 
loans, or rather ſubſidies, without conſen: 
of parliament. _ 

Great as was this grievance, it was not 
the only one of which the nation had then 
reaſon to complain. The troops which had 


+ ſerved in the fruitleſs expedition to Cadiz, 


were diſperſed through the kingdom ; and 
money was levied upon the counties, to de- 
fray the expence of their quarters, The 
ſoldiers were billetted upon private houſes, 

| ie con- 
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eontrary to cuſtom, which required, that in. 
all ordinary caſes, they. ſhould be quartered 
in inns and public houſes: and all thoſe, 
who had declined or deferred thepiyment 
of the loan, were ſure to be burdened with 
a good number of theſe dangerous and diſ- 
orderly gueſts. 

Many too, of low ſtations, who had diſ- 
covered a refractory diſpoſition, were im- 
preſſed into the ſervice, and obliged to ſerve 
in the fleet or army. For the ſame reaſon, 
Sir Peter Hayman was ſent on an errand 
into the palatinate; and Glanville, an 
eminent lawyer, had been forced, during the 
former interval of parliament, to accept of 
an office in the navy. 

While Charles thus, by his arbitrary 
meaſures, incurred the reſentment of his 
own ſubjeQs, it was matter of ſurprize to 
all men of ſenſe, that, foiled as he was in 
every attempt againſt the Auſtrian domi- 
nions, and deſtitute of any treaſure but what 
he extorted by the moſt odious and unpopu- 
har meaſures; as if the half of Europe, now 
his enemy, was not ſufficient to employ his 
military proweſs ; he ſhould wantonly at- 
tack France, the other great kingdom in 
his neighbourhood ; and embark, at once, 
in a war apainſt thoſe two powers, whoſe 
intereſts had hitherto been deemed ſo irre- 

Vor. XXII. 8 concileable, 
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concileable, that they could never, it was 


thought, agree either in the ſame friend- 
ſhips or enmities. NA | 
All contemporary hiſtorians, both foreign 
and domeſtic, impute to Buckingham this 
war with France, and repreſent him as in- 
fluenced by motives. which would appear in- 
credible, were not the extreme violence and 


' temerity of his character ſufficient to war- 


rant almoſt any aſſertion, 

At the time when Charles eſpouſed, by 
proxy, the princeſs Henrietta, the Duke of 
Buckingham was ſent over to France, in 


order to aſſiſt at the nuptials, and convey 


the new queen into England, 

The eyes of the whele Freneh court were 
turned towards a man who had poſſeſſed the 
unbounded confidence of two ſucceſſive mon- 
archs, and who, from a private tation, had 
raiſed himſelf, in the earlieſt youth, to the 
abſolute government of three kingdoms. 

The beauty of his perſon, the  graceful- 
neſs of his air, the ſplendour. of his equi- 
page, his fine taſte in dreſs, feſtivals, and 
carouſals, all contributed to heighten the pre- 

oſſeſſions conceived in his favour: the affa- 
bility of his behaviour, the politeneſs of his 
addreſs, the magnificence of his entertain- 
ments, augmented ſtill farther the genera! 
admiration which was paid him, | 


All 
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All buſineſs being already finiſhed, the 
time was wholly employed in mirth and 
Aiverſions; and as this was @ ſphere in 
which the duke was perfectly qualified to 
excel, he recommended himfelf ſtill more to 
that gay and ſuperficial people. 

But his great ſucceſs at Paris, was attend. 
ed with as fatal conſequences as his miſcarri- 
age at Madrid. Intoxicated with the favour 
of the court, he had the preſumption to 
carry his ambitious addreſſes to the queen- 
mother / herſelf; and he is even ſaid to have 
made an impreſſion on the tender heart of 
[that princeſs. Certain it is, he was ſo con- 
ident of her favourable inclinations, that, 
after his departure, he ſecretly returned un- 
- der ſome pretence, and, paying her a viſit, 
was diſmiſſed with a reproof, which ſeemed 
to have more in it. of kindneſs than of 
anger. 

Intelligence of this intrigue was ſoon given 
to Richlieu, who now bore an unlimited 

{way in the French court. The vigilance 
of that miniſter was here farther awakened 
by jealouſy. He too, either from vanity or 
politics, had ventured to make his addreſſes 
to the queen. But a prieſt, in the decline 
of life, of a ſevere character, and engaged 
an the moſt extenſive plans of ambition or 
vengeance, was but ill qualified to cope, in 
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ſuch a conteſt, with a young courtier, en- 
tirely devoted to gallantry and pleaſure. 
The cardinal's diſappointment prompted 
kim the more firos ly-to defeat the amo- 
rous projects of his rival. When the duke 
was preparing for a new embaſſy to Paris, 
he received a' meſſage from Bewis, import- 
ing, that he muſt lay aſide all thoughts of 
fach a journey. In a romantic paſſion, he 
ſwore, * that he would ſee the queen, in 
e ſpite of the whole power of France:“ 
and, from that moment, he reſolved to ex- 
eite a war between the two nations. 
Availing himſelf of ſome diſguſts which 
had been conceived againſt the queen's at- 
tendants, he perſuaded Charles to diſmiß, 
at once, all her French ſervants, in viola- 
tion of the articles of the. marriage-treaty. 
He permitted, and even encouraged, the 
Engliſh ſhips of war, and privateers, to in- 
tercept veſſels belonging to French merch- 
.| ants, and he immediately condemned them 
einn es,, 
Perceiving, however, that all theſe in- 
juries were only followed by complaints and 
remonſtrances, or at moſt repriſals, on the 
part of Frauce; he determined to ſapport 
the intrigues of the duke Souhize, and to 
engage at once in a military expedition a- 
— that nation. 2 . 
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„ Soubize, who, with bis brother, the duke 
of Rohan, was the head of the Hugonot 


party, was. at that time in London, and 


earneſtly] importuned Charles to undertake 
the protection of - theſe diſtreſſed Proteſ- 
tants. | 

He affirmed, that, after the inhabitants 
of Rochelle had been reduced by the united 
{quadrons. of England and Holland, after 
peace was made with the French king under 
the mediation of Charles, the ambitious 
cardinal was ſtill plotting the deſtruction 
of the Hugonots; that meaſures were ſe- 
cretly taking in every province of France, 
for the ſuppreſſion of their religion; that 
ſorts were built, in order to overawe Ro- 
chelle, the moſt conſiderable bulwark of the 
Proteſtants ; that the reformed in France 
turned their eyes towards Charles as the de- 
ſender of their faith, and regarded him as 
a prince engaged by intereſt, as well as in- 
clination, to aſſiſt tbem; that, fo long as 
their party was preſerved, Charles might 
depend upon their obedience, as much as 
on that of his own ſubjects; but if they 
were once deprived of their liberties, the 
power of France, freed from this check, 
would become ſormidable to England, and 
to all the neighbouring nations, 
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Though Charles, in all probability, bore 
no good will to the Hugonots, who ſo much 
reſembled” the Puritans, whom he mortally 
hated ; he yet ſuffered himſelf to be over- 
come by theſe arguments, ſeconded by the 
importunities of Buckingham. A fleet of 
| an hundred ' fail, and an army of ſeven 
4 thouſand men, were equipped for the in- 
| aſion of France, and the command of 
| th committed to the duke, who was 
| totally ignorant both of land and fea ſer- 
vice. 
The fleet zrrived before Rochelle; but 
ſo little forefight had the duke diſcovered, 
that the inhabitants of that city ſhut their 
1 gates, and refuſed to admit allies, of whoſe 
nl coming they were not previouſly apprized. 
I All his other military operations were e- 
| | qually imprudent and unſucceſsful. Inftead 
N of invading Oleron, a fertile and defence- 
| leſs iſland, he directed his courſe to the ifle 
| of Rhe, which was ſupplied with a good 
1 garriſon, and ſtrongly fortified. 
l Having landed bis men, though with 
a. ſome loſs, he purſued not the blow; but 
| allowed Toiras, the French governor, five 
| days reſpite; during which, St. Martin was 
| furniſhed with ſtore of proviſions, and put 
| in a poſture of defence. 


He 
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He left behind him the ſmall fort of Prie, 
which could at- firſt have made no oppoſi- 
tion: though determined to ſtarve St. Mar- 
tin, he was ſo careleſs in guarding the ſea, 
that plenty of proviſion and ammunition 
were thrown into it: deſpairing of being 
able to reduce it by famine, he aſſaulted it 
without having made any breach, and raſh- 
ly, as well as cruelly, threw away the lives 
of his ſoldiers. | | 

Underſtanding that a French army had 
ſtelen over in ſmall bodies, and landed at 
Prie, the fort which he had at firſt neglect - 
ed, he began to think of a retreat; but 
made it with ſo little judgment, that it was 
equal to a total defeat. He was the laſt of 
the whole army that embarked; and he re- 
turned to England, having loſt two-thirds 
of his men, totally diſgraced both as an ad- 
miral and a general; and bringing no praiſe 
with him, but that of having ſhown his per- 
ſonal courage and intrepidity. 

The ſhameful miſcarriage of this expedi- 
tion, contributed ſtill farther to inflame the 
ill-humour of the people.“ Their liberties, 
they believed, were deſtroyed ; illegal taxes 
impoſed.; their commerce, which had ſuf - 


fered ſo ſeverely by the Spaniſh, was totally 
: ruined 


A. D. 1628. 
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ruined, by. the French war; that military 

Fow Fach had been tranſmitted to them 
Fro 


their anceſtors, had received a grievous 
ſtain by two ill · conducted and unſucceſsful en- 
terprizes ; ſcarce a noble family but mourn- 
ed, from the laſt of them, the loſs of a ſon 
or a brother; greater calamities were appre- 
headed. from the war with theſe powerful 
monarchs, co-operating with the domeſtic 
diſorders under which the nation laboured ; 
and all theſe misfortunes were imputed to 
the obſtinacy of Charles, in following the 


_ councils of Buckingham; a man, who, nei- 


ther by his birth, age, ſervices, or merit, 
could have any title to that unbounded au- 


thority which he now poſleſſed. 


It is not to be ſuppoſed, that, in theſe 
circumſtances, the king and the duke would 
be very deſirous of convoking a parliament: 
but ſo little able were they to procure the 
means of executing their military enter- 
prizes, that they found themſelves obliged 
to have recourſe to that diſagreeable expe- 
The money raiſed, or rather extorted, 
under pretence of prerogative, had amount- 

ed to a very conſiderable ſum, and had pro- 
duced ſuch murmurs in the nation, that it 


ſeemed dangerous to repeat the experiment. 


'The urgency of affairs, it was imagined, 


would 
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would induce the commons to grant a ſupply; 
and having felt the bad effects of their former 
obſtinacy, they would probably behave with 
greater temper and moderation. | 

The more to ſooth them, it was agreed, 
by Sir Robert Cotton's advice, that Buck- 
ingham ſhould be the firſt perſon who ſhould 
propoſe, in the council, the afſembling a 
new parliament. Having laid in this flock 
of merit, he hoped that all his former 
faults would be excuſed and pardoned, and 
that, inſtead of a tyrant and oppreſſor, he 
ſhould be conſidered as the firſt patriot in 
the kingdom. 
The views of the popular leaders were 
more rational and profound. When the 
commons met, they appeared to be men 
of the ſame generous ſentiments with 
their predeceſſors, and poſſeſſed of ſuch 
wealth, that their property was ſuppoſed to 
be three times greater than that of the houſe 
of peers ; they were returned by burroughs 
and counties, enraged, all of them, at the 
late violations of liberty; many of the 
members themſelves had been thrown into 
priſon, and had ſuffered the utmoſt ſes 
verities: yet, notwichfanding all theſe 
circumſtances, which might have induced 


them to purſue violent meaſures, they en- 
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tered upon buſineſs with the moſt perfect 
temper and decorum. 5 | 
hey knew, that the king, diſſatisfied 
with theſe popular aſſemblies, and ſtrongly 
prejudiced againſt their privileges, wanted 

t a plauſible pretext to aboliſh the 1nſti- 
tution, and would greedily lay hold of the 
firſt opportunity which any incident, or 
undutiful behaviour of the houſe, ſhould 
afford him. bl 

Of this truth, indeed, they were ſoon 
convinced, by the firft ſpeech of his majeſty, 
in which he told them, that, if they 
« ſhould not do their duties, in contri- 
, buting to the neceſſities of the ſtate, he 
« muſt, in diſcharge of his conſcience, 
% make uſe of thoſe means which provi- 
* dence had put into his hands, in order to 
* to fave that which the follies of ſome 
% particular men may otherwiſe put in dan- 
« ger. Take not this for a threatning,” 
added he, for I ſcorn to threaten any 
bat my equals; but as an admonition 
% from him, who, by nature and duty, has 
«© -moſt care of your preſervation and proſpe- 
xe rity.” 

The lord-keeper, by the king's order, 
ſubjoined, this way of parliamentary ſup- 
«© plies, as his majeſty told you, he hath 
' * choſen, not as the only way, but as the 
© fitteſt z 


* 
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1 fitteſt ; not becauſe he is deſtitute of 
t others, but becauſe it is moſt agreeable to 
* the good neſs of his own gracious diſpoſi- 
« tion, and to the defire and will of his 
« people; if this be deferred, neceſſity and 
the ſword of the enemy may make way 
% to the others, Remember his majeſty's 
„ admonition ; I ſay, remember it.” 
Notwithſtanding theſe inſolent menaces, 
for they deſerve no better name, the com- 
mons reſolved to proceed with the utmoſt 
calmneſs and moderation, in redrefling the 
grievances of the public, in reſtraining the 
exerciſe of arbitary power, in fixing the li- 
mits of the royal prerogative, and ſecuring 
the rights and privileges of the people. 
Sir Francis Seymour ſaid, ** 'This 15 the 
t great council of the nation, and here, with 
« certainty, if not here only, his mazeſty 
% may ſee, as ina true glaſs, the ſlate of 
«© the kingdom. We are all called hither 
* by his writs, in order to give him faith- 
* full counſel; ſuch as may ſtand with his 
% honour; and this we muſt do without 
% flattery. We are ſent hither by the 
people, in order to repreſent their juſt 
« grievances; and this we muſt do, with- 
* out fear. Let us not imitate the judges 
* of Cambyics, who, when their approba- 
tion was aſked to ſome illegal 7g HF | 
66 al N 
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«© faid, that, though there was a written 
« law, the Perſian kings might follow 


e their own will and pleaſure. + This 


«< was baſe flattery ; more worthy of our re- 
«© proof than of our imitation : and as fear, 
4 ſo flattery, blindeth the judgment. For my 
„ part, I ſhall ſhun both, and ſpeak my 
«© mind with as much duty, as any man, to 
«« his majeſty, without neglecting the inte- 
«© reſt of the public 

„% But how can we expreſs our affections,. 
* while we retain our fears; or ſpeak of 
„ giving, till we know whether we have 
*, any thing to give. For if his majeſty 
«c-may take what he will, what need we 
« give? N 

„ That this hath been done, is evident 
t from the quartering of ſoldiers, a thing 
of no advantage to the king's ſervice, 
* and an intolerable burthen to the ſub- 
. ject: by the impriſonment of gentlemen 


5. for refuſing the loan, who, if they had 


*, paidit from the motive of fear, had been 
“ as blameable as the projectors of that 
e meaſure. +» 4 

«« 'To. juſtify theſe proceedings, hath it 
«© not been preached, or rather prated, in 
56% the pulpit, that all we have is che king's 
„ by divine right. But when preachers 
9 fo rſake their calling, and turn ignorant 


« flatel- 
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o ftiteſmen 5 'we ſee how willing they are 
* to exchange a good eher for a biſ- 
% hopric, - 4 

„ He, I muſt own, is no good ſubje&, 
**.who would not willingly Jay down his 
«, life, when, by that ſacrifice, he might 

promote the intereſt of his ſovereign and 
„ of the commonwealth. But he is not a 
„ good ſubjeR, he is a ſlave, who will ſuf- 
e fer his ds to be taken from him a- 

** gainſt his will, and his liberty againſt 
« the laws of the kine om. 

«© By oppoſing th practices, we ſhall 
« but tread in the keps of our forefathers, 
« who ſtill preferred the public before their 
8 1 intereſt, nay, before their very 

ives. It will in us be a wrong done to 
* ourſelves, to our poſterities, to our con- 
« ſciences, if we forego this claim and pre- 
« tenſion.” 

„ T read of a cuſtom,” ſaid. Sir Robert 
Philips, ** among the old Romans, that 
'* once every year they held a ſolemn feſti- 
« val; during which their ſlaves were per- 
Fe mitted, without fear, to ſpeak what they 

« pleaſed, in order to eaſe their afflicted 
* minds; and, on the concluſion of the 
** feſtival, the ſlaves ſeverally returned to 
their former ſervitudes. 


Ver. XXII. 
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« This inftitution may, with ſome diſ- 
« tinction, well ſer forth our preſent ſtate 
« and condition. Aſter the revolution of 
« ſome time, and the grievous ſufferance of 
«© many violent oppreſſions, we have, now 
„ at laſt, as thoſe” ſlaves, obtained, for a 
day, ſome liberty of ſpeech : but ſhall 
«© not, I truſt, be hereafter flaves : for we 
„ were born free, Yet, what new illegal 
„ burthens/ our eſtates and perſons have 
«« groaned under, my heart yearns to think 
«« of, my —_— falters to utter. The 
«« grievances, by which we are oppreſſed, I 
„ draw under two heads: acts of power 
«« againſt law, and the judgment of law- 
«« yers againſt our liberty.“ | 

After mentioning three illegal judgments, 
paſſed within his memory; that by which 
the Scots, born after James's acceſſion, were 
entitled to all the privileges of Engliſh ſub- 
jeas 3 that by which the new impoſitions 
were eſtabliſhed ; and the laſt, by which 
arbitrary impriſonments were authorized ; 
he thus proceeded : | 

« I can live, though another, who has 
no right, be put to live along with me; 
% nay, I can hve, though burthened with 
«« impoſitions, beyond what I at preſent 


„ bear: but to have my liberty, which is 


„ the ſoul of my life, raviſhed from me; 
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o have my perſon pent up in a jail, 


without relief from law, and to be ſo ad- 
judged: O improvident anceſtors! O 
unwiſe forefathers! to be ſo curious in 
providing for the ſecurity of our lands 
and the liberties of parliament ; and, at 
the ſame time, to negle& our perſonal 


liberty, and let us lie in priſon, and that 


during pleaſure, without redreſs or reme- 
dy ! If this be law, why do we talk of 
liberties f Why trouble ourſelves with diſ- 
pates about a conſtitution, franchiſes, 
property of goods, and the like ? What 
may any man call his own, if not the li- 
berty of his perſon? I am weary of tread- 
ing theſe ways; and therefore conclude 
to have a ſelect committee appointed, in 
order to draw up a petition to his majeſty 


« for redreſs of theſe grievances. And this 
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petition, being read, examined, and ap- 
proved, may be preſented to the king; 
of whoſe gracious anſwer we have no 
reaſon to doubt, our deſires being ſo juſt, 
our intentions ſo loyal, and the manner 
ſo dutiful. Neither need it be feared, 
that this is the critical parliament, as has 
been hinted ; or that this is a way to diſ- 
traction: but aſſure ourſelves of a happy 
iſſue, Then ſhall the kingy as he calls 
s 3 


2 «« us 
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% us his great council, find us his true cou - 
« cil, and own us his good council.“ a 
— Sarge Wentworth ſpoke to the ſame © © 
Pu After inveighin inſt projec- *« 
TT a ul 4 e bete, od 
ſaid he, “have introduced a privy council, 
4% raviſhing, at once, the ſpheres of all an- b 
« cient government; deſtroying all liberty; w 
„ impriſoning us without bail or bond. { 

% They have taken from us——what ſhall 
4% I ſay? Indeed, what have they left us * ſu 
«© By tearing ap the roots of all property, W je 
„ they have taken from us every means of re 
« ſupplying his majeſty, and of ingratiat- W or 
«© ing ourſelves by voluntary proofs of our vo 
% duty and attachment to him. a 
« To the repairing of all theſe breaches, to 
« I ſhall apply myſelf; and to all theſe dil-W or: 
« eaſes, ſhall propoſe a remedy. By one, inf 
« and the ſame thing, have the king and ; 
«© the people been hurt, and by the ſame not 
„% muſt they be cured. We muſt vindicate: 
What? New things? No: our ancient, 
© legal, and vital liberties; by re-enforcing 
« the laws enacted by our anceſtors; by 
« ſetting ſuch a ſtamp upon them, that no 
«* licentious ſpirit ſhall dare for the future 
% to infringe them. And ſhall we think 
„this a way to break a parliament? No: 


* our defires are modeſt and juſt, I ſpeak 
& both 


1 
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4 both for the intereſt of the king and the 
«© people. If we enjoy not theſe rights, it 
4% will be impoſſible for us to relieve him. 
«©. Let us never, therefore, doubt of a fa- 
%% vourable reception from his majeſty.” | 
This propoſal was unanimouſly approved 
by the whole houſe, and a bill was paſſed, 
without oppoſition, againſt arbitrary impri- 
ſonments and forced loans. | 
They then proceeded to the buſineſs of 
ſupply ; and, in order to convince his ma- 
jeſty that they were ſufficiently diſpoſed to 
relieve his neceſſities, provided he would 
gratify them in their juſt demands, they 
voted him no leſs than five entire ſubſidies ; 
a ſum with which Charles declared himſelf 


to be very well ſatisfied ; and even tears of 


gratitude ſtarted in his eyes, when he was 

mformed of this conceſſion. IE 
The ſupply, however, though voted, was 
not as _ paſſed into a law; and the com- 
mons determined to employ the interval in 
roviding ſome barriers to their rights and 
tberties, ſo lately infringed. | They were 
ſenſi ble that their own vote, declaring the 
illegality of the former meaſures, was not 
of itſelf ſufficient to ſecure their privileges 
apainſt all future invaſion, Some act to 
that purpoſe muſt receive the ſanction of the 
whole legiſlature; and they named a com- 
24. mittee 
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— 78. to e the form of ſo important a 
424VW 
Forced N. n taxes without 
conſent of parliament, arbitrary impriſon- 
ments, billetting ſoldiers, and martial law ; 
theſe were the grievances of which the na- 
| tion complained, and againſt theſe” an eter- 
| nal remedy was to be provided. 
FT The commons aſpired not, as they de- 
clared, to any new or unuſual privileges: 
they only aimed at ſecuring thoſe which. ( 
had been tranſmitted to them from their an- a 
ceſtors: and this law they determined to 
call a Petition of Right ; thereby intimating, ; 
f 


that it contained only a corroboration or 
explanation of their ancient privileges, not 
any infringement of royal rns. or 
— of new liberties. | 3 
be peers, who, though, during the 6 
ele of theſe violent ſtruggles, they ob- 
1 ſerved, on the main, a laudable imparuality, W * 
| were yet, as is natural, ſomewhat prejudiced MW *©* 
in favour of monarchy, began to apprehend WW *' 
that the commons would go too far in their 
projected petitionz and they therefore = 
poſed the plan of one more moderate, w 
they recommended to the conſideration of 
| the other houſe. 
| It contained merely a — declaration. 
that the great charter, and the fix _—_— 
J 
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by which it was explained, remained ſtill in 


force to all intents and purpoſes ; that, by 


virtue of the charter and the ſtatutes, and 
by the tenour of the ancient cuſtoms and 
laws of the land, every ſubje& has a funda- 
mental property in his goods, and a funda- 
mental liberty of his perſon ; that his pro- 
perty and liberty are as perfect and entire at 
1 as during any former period of the 
2 government; that, in all common 
es, the common law ought to be the rule 
of their proceedings: and in caſe that, 
* for the ſecurity of his majeſty's perſon, 
* the general ſafety of the people, or the 
«© peaceable government of the kingdom, 
the king ſhall find juſt cauſe, for reaſons 
of ſtate,” to impriſon or reſtrain any man's 
«« perſon ; he ſhould be petitioned graci- 
* ouſly to declare, that, within a cenve- 
* nient time, he ſhall and will expreſs the 
* cauſe of the commitment or reſtraint, 
either general or ſpecial, and, upon a 
© cauſe ſo expreſſed, will leave the priſoner 
immediately to be tried according to the 
e common law of the land.” 
The commons, however, were by no 
means ſatisfied with this plan: they clearly 
perceived, that the general declaration was 
of no avail, and that the latter clauſe left 
their "liberties even in a worſe condition 


than 


— . l 
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than before : they therefore proceeded' with 


great eagerneſs in drawing up the form of 


a petition, which ſhould contain expreſſions 


more accurate and diſtinct, and more fa- 


vourable to public liberty. 


The king was no ſooner informed of the 


intention of the commons, than he em- 
ployed every expedient in order to divert 
them from their reſolution. He ſent a 
meſſage to the two houſes, in which he 
deſired them, clearly to let him know, 
„whether they will truſt to his royal pro- 
% miſe for the ſecurity of their liberties ; 
„which promiſe he bad given at ſeveral 
times, and chiefly by the lord-keeper's 
« ſpeech made in his own preſence. | If 
«they truſt to it, he aſſured them it ſhould 
«© be really and royally performed.“ | 
This propoſal is a clear proof not only 
ef Charles's arbitrary principles, but even, 
in ſome meaſure, of his weakneſs ; to think 
that the commons could be fo fooliſh as to 
truſt to his promiſe, for the ſafety. of their 
hves, their liberties, and fortunes. | 
Secretary Coke, who delivered this meſ- 
ſage, after ſome preamble, and fame apo- 
logy for paſt grievances, expreſſed himſelf 
in theſe terms: when means were de- 
„ nied his majeſty, being a young king, 
„and newly come to the throne, * 
| «6 e 
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ie he has found engaged in a war; what 


could we expect in theſe neceſſities ? his 
majeſty has convened this parliament to 
repair the breach: his majeſty aſſures us, 
that we ſhall not have like cauſe to 


complain: he aſſures us, that the laws 


ſhall be ſtrictly executed., What can 
we deſire more ? but you will ſay, that 
we ought to provide for poſterity, and 
prevent the like for. the future. Were 
not the ſame means provided by them 
before us ? what can we do mote ? | 
«© We ſtand, at preſent, on the confines 
between the privilege of the ſuljeR and 
the prerogative of the king. I hope 


that we ſhall not pretend to add any 
thing to ourſelves, in order to depreſs 


him. I will not divine: yet I think, 
that in ſuch pretenſions, we ſhall meet 


with oppoſition from the king, nay, 


perhaps, from the lords. For my own 
part, I ſhall not, as counſellor to his 
majeſty, give any opinion, which I will 
not openly declare and juſtify, here, or 
at the council- board. | 

« Will we, in this neceſſity, ſtrive. to 


© bring ourſelves into a better condition 
* and greater liberty than our fathers en- 
« joyed, and reduce the crown to a worſe 
„than ever? I dare not advife his ma- 


(0 jeſty 


— 
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| _ ,** jeſty to agree to ſuch. meaſures, What 

* we now defire, if it be no innovation, 1“ 
i is all contained in thoſe acts and ſta- © 
| e tutes; and whatever more we ſhall de- 
| % mand is a diminution of the king's Il ©* 
l «© power, and an addition to our own, We 
deal with a wiſe and valiant prince, who “ 
«* hath the ſWord in his hand for our good; . 
Wand this good cannot be attained with- | 
% out power. : 


£ 


% Think not, that, by parliamentary de-“ 
bates, or even by clauſes of ſtatutes, “ 
«© we can render that unlawful, which, by © 
experience, we have found to be de- T 
«© rived from neceſſuy, and from a ne- I 
* ceſſity ſo urgent, that it allows not a ſ*? 
«© remedy from any law.. -And I be- la 
«© ſeech you to conſider, whether thoſe, 
who have filled the ſame place which I 
* now poſſeſs, have not frequently given 
Warrants for impriſonment; and yet no 
doubt has been entertained, nor any 
complaint made by the ſubject.“ 
This ſpeech occaſioned a warm debate in 
the houſe; and many arguments were ad- 
yvanced on both ſides of the queſtion : but 
Sir Thomas Wentworth reconciled all par- 
ties, by ſaying, that never houſe of com- 
* mons, ſo far as conerned themſelves, had 
“ greater confidence than the preſent, R 
* "66 e 
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« the goodneſs of their ſovereign : but we 
« all are ambitious,” ſaid he, that his 
« majeſty's goodneſs ſhould deſcend to poſte- 
“ rity, and we are accountable fr a public 
„ truſt, There hath been a public viola- 
„ © tion of the laws, by the king's miniſters ; 
; “ and nothing can ſatisfy the nation, but a 
public reparation. Our deſire to ſecure. 
* the ſubject's right by bill, will carry us no 
„ © farther than what is contained in former 
„laws, with ſome modeſt proviſion for in- 
y 5 ſtruction, performance, and execution.“ 
.. | Theſe ſentiments were ſo agreeable to the 
hole houſe, that the ſecretary was deſired 
6 7 conſider them as an anſwer to his meſ- 
age. | 
4 The King, however, did not deſiſt from 
Ibis purpole. He ſtill endeavoured, by 
n {other meſſage, to elude the petition of the 
o Commons. He there confeſſed his former 
errors, and engaged, that, for the future, 
no juſt cauſe of complaint ſhould be 
given. And he added, that the affairs 
of the kingdom were ſo urgent, that he 
could not continue the ſeſſion above a 
r- week or two longer: and that, if the 
* houſe ſhould not be ready, by that time, 
' to do what was fit for themſelves, it 
' ſhould be their own fault.“ 


In 


| 
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In another meſſage, he , aſked them, 
« Why demand explanations, if you doubt 
not the performance of the ſtatutes, ac- 
«© cording 29. their true meaning? explana- 
tions will endanger. the prerogative. 


* for a new law to confirm an old one, if 
ou truſt, to the declarations which hi: 
«« majeſty made to both houſes? 
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